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When  you  purchase  this 
package,  you  obtain  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  exceptional  value — 
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laundered — spotlessly  white — 
daintily  folded,  with  insured 
purity  from  contamination. 
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This  handkerchief  is  your  handkerchief  made  for 
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handkerchiefs. 
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*  the  woman  suffrage  party 


Headquarters,  30  East  34th  St.,  New  York  City 

Telephone  6390  Madison  Square 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  an  organization  which  seek- 
to  unite,  and  utilize  through  political  channels,  the  entire  equal 
suffrage  force  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its  aim  is  to  secure 
the  submission  of  a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  and  its  adoption  at  the  polls.  To  this  end  it  is 
proposed : 

1.  To  diffuse  among  voters  and  non-voters  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  underlying  justice  and  ex¬ 
pedience  of  woman’s  demand  for  the  ballot. 

2.  To  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of  men.  and  women  by 
means  of  a  systematic,  vigorous,  educational  campaign. 

3.  To  conduct  a  non-partisan  campaign  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  pledges  of  all  candidates  for  the  Legislature  to  vote 
m  favor  of  the  submission  of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment; 
to  hold  Assembly  District,  County  and  City  Conventions  when 
deemed  expedient;  to  nominate  condidates  for  the  Legislature 
and  secure  a  place  on  the  official  ballot  by  petition,  should  the 
continued  adverse  attitude  of  the  Legislature  render  such  action 
necessary. 

The  women  of  New  York  will  not  be  able  to  vote  until  a  bill 
authorizing  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  has  passed 
two  successive  Legislatures,  and  the  amendment  has  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  polls. 

To  meet  this  difficult  situation,  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  pro¬ 
poses  to  conduct  a  constructive,  systematic,  thorough  campaign 
in  the  City  of  New  York  which  will  reach  every  man  and  woman 
in  it.  It  will  endeavor  to  enroll  as  members  all  men  and  women 
in  each  Assembly  District  who  believe  that  women  should  vote 
in  order  that  the  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  equal 
suffrage  may  be  united  into  a  definite,  positive  force. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  by  Districts  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  plan  followed  by  political  parties,  that  a  practical 
demonstration  may  be  given  to  our  legislators  and  political 
parties  that  there  is  a  decided  public  opinion  in  their  constituen¬ 
cies  which  demands  suffrage  for  women. 

No  obligation  of  money  or  work  is  laid  upon  enrolled  members 
of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  but  all  such  will  be  notified  of 
meetings  to  be  held  in  their  Assembly  Districts,  and  of  the  an¬ 
nual  District  Conventions  at  which  Assembly  District  Leaders, 
Borough  and  City  officers  will  be  elected. 

While  work  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  membership  in 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  yet,  all  believers  in  the  cause  are 
urged  to  activity.  A  woman  suffrage  club  will  be  formed  in 
each  Assembly  District  and  its  members  will  pay  regular  dues. 

New  York  must  be  converted;  its  intelligence  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  demand;  its  conscience  must 
be  touched  by  the  needs  of  women;  and  it  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is  only  another  battle  in 
the  world’s  long  struggle  for  human  freedom. 

The  essential  need  at  this  time  is  numbers.  We  invite  every 
suffragist  in  the  City  of  New  York  to  devote  his  and  her  zeal, 
enthusiasm  and  energy  in  helping  to  build  up  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Party  in  order  that  our  great  cause  may  triumph. 
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ORGAN  OF  THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  PARTY  OF  NEW  YORK 


HEADQUARTERS,  30  EAST  34TH  STREET 


TELEPHONES,  6390-6391  MADISON  SQ. 


OHIO  NUMBER. 


A  BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW 

BY 

ELIZABETH  J.  HAUSER 


OHIO  is  a  big  State.  It  has  eighty-eight 
counties,  two  great  cities  in  each  of  which 
the  vote  runs  well  up  towards  the  90,000  mark, 
thirteen  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than 
25,000,  innumerable  towns  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  great  stretches  of  agri¬ 
cultural  country  with  a  scattered  population.  All 
told  there  are  upwards  of  one  million  voters  in 
the  State,  and  the  problem  of  the  suffragists  is 
to  reach  these  voters  before  September  3,  1912. 
All  of  the  nationalities  of  the  world  are  repre¬ 
sented  among  Ohio’s  citizenship.  It  is  a  big  task 
and  a  difficult  one,  but  with  the  help  of  our  good 
friends  from  other  States  we  are  making  head¬ 
way  and  we  are  exceedingly  hopeful  of  the  final 
result. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET. 

The  significant  thing  which  has  come  under 
my  observation  is  this,  that  whether  it  be  Cleve¬ 
land,  with  her  proud  record  as  a  well-governed 
city,  Cincinnati  with  her  shameful  past,  Spring- 
field,  which  has  just  been  voted  “wet,”  or  a 
beautiful  little  town  like  Oxford  or  Lebanon, 
which  has  been  and  proposes  to  remain  “dry,” 
which  is  the  scene  of  our  labors,  we  find  every¬ 
where  a  remarkable  open-mindedness  upon  our 
question  among  the  voters.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  men  in  our  street  crowds,  and  we 
are  all  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
voters  is  by  going  to  them  in  the  shops  and  on 
the  streets.  They  are  eager  to  hear.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  crowds  to  linger  in 
Cleveland  or  in  Cincinnati  and  to  ask  for  more 
after  the  speaking  has  been  going  on  without  in¬ 
terruption  for  two  hours.  They  take  the  litera¬ 
ture,  too,  with  every  evidence  of  really  wanting 
it.  Many  times  a  man  who  has  been  overlooked 
will  ask  for  it,  sometimes  for  several  pieces. 
Often  they  lift  their  hats  and  thank  us,  and  on 
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a  few  rare  and  beautiful  occasions  men  in  the 
crowd  have  volunteered  to  help  distribute  our 
fliers.  These  are  the  times  when  the  soul  of  the 
worker  sings  within  her  and  she  knows,  she 
knows ! 

There  is  opposition.  We  know  that  and  we 
do  not  minimize  its  power,  but  that  opposition  is 
not  among  the  plain  men,  not  among  the  men  of 
the  factories  and  the  mills.  These  men  whom  we 
meet  at  factory  gates  and  on  the  street  corners, 
where  our  speakers  go  to  talk  to  them,  are  seri¬ 
ous,  respectful  and  sympathetic. 

OUR  ALLIES. 

The  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor,  which  has  stood 
by  us  so  consistently,  has  just  held  a  meeting  of 
its  officers  and  they  have  decided  to  support  all 
of  the  amendments  submitted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  to  assist  in  a  campaign  of 
education.  To  this  end  a  representative  from  the 
Federation  will  probably  be  appointed  to  work 
in  each  county. 

The  annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  held  in  Springfield  last  week, 
unanimously  endorsed  our  amendment.  Min¬ 
isterial  alliances  in  various  cities,  including  the 
Ministerial  Association  of  Colored  Preachers  in 
Cincinnati,  have  taken  similar  action.  The  Ohio 
Grange  is  for  us,  likewise  the  Farmer’s  Institutes 
in  many  counties.  The  Socialist  vote  is  growing 
rapidly  in  Ohio — in  fact  there  are  several  com¬ 
munities  of  considerable  size  in  which  the  Social¬ 
ists  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  all  elections, — 
and  this  will  enure  to  our  advantage. 

We  find  a  growing  conviction  among  politici¬ 
ans,  newspaper  men,  and  men  in  the  professions 
generally,  that  woman  suffrage  is  inevitable. 
“Why  try  to  stop  it?”  they  say.  “It  is  sure  to 
come,  and  we  may  as  well  vote  for  it  this  time 
and  get  through  with  it.” 

age  Party,  all  rights  reserved. 
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HARRIET  TAYLOR  UPTON 
President,  Ohio  Woman  Suffrage  Association 


THE  WOMEN  AT  WORK. 

Our  women  are  working  splendidly  in  city  and 
in  country.  Every  day  we  see  or  hear  of  sope 
woman  who  has  given  up  her  summer  vacation 
or  made  some  other  sacrifice  for  the  cause.  Here, 
a  woman  who  does  all  her  own  work,  including 
the  washing  and  ironing,  has  taken  the  presidency 
of  the  suffrage  organization,  and  is  selling  straw¬ 
berries  to  get  money  for  the  work ;  there,  a  young 
woman  is  devoting  every  cent  of  her  allowance  to 
suffrage  and  giving  all  of  her  time  to  it  besides , 
in  another  place,  a  working  woman  has  given  up 
her  job  in  order  to  have  two  months  free  from 
everything  else  just  to  work  for  suffrage.  Othei 
women  who  are  leaving  for  their  summer  homes 
with  their  families,  are  contributing  money  to 
the  work  and  promising  to  send  certain  sums 
regularly  throughout  the  summer.  A  teacher,  re¬ 
tired  on  a  small  pension,  is  in  charge  of  the  head¬ 
quarters  in  one  of  our  large  cities  and  she  has 


raised  among  other  teachers  in  that  city,  the  few 
dollars  per  month  which  she  must  have  as  salary 
in  order  to  meet  her  living  expenses. 

Our  women  are  speaking  indoors  and  out,  they 
are  distributing  literature  and  notices  of  meetings 
at  the  doors  of  picture  shows,  on  the  streets,  from 
house  to  house.  They  are  driving  into  the 
country  and  putting  up  posters  and  handbills  on 
bill  boards,  telegraph  poles  and  in  store  windows. 
They  are  going  into  the  fields  where  the  farmers 
are  at  work  and  giving  the  literature  to  them. 
They  are  utilizing  vacant  store  windows  for  pub¬ 
licity  purposes,  changing  the  posters  as  often  as 
they  can  procure  something  new  to  put  up. 

Somebody  said  the  other  day  that  this  suffrage 
movement  was  “just  a  fad  of  the  idle  rich.” 
Few  of  our  workers  are  women  of  wealth,  but 
be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  those  who  have  money 
that  they  are  giving  themselves  as  well  as  con¬ 
tributing  money.  They  are  not  asking  the  rest 
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of  us  to  do  anything  that  they  themselves  are  not 
willing  to  do.  A  one  day’s  journey  with  any  one 
of  these  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  veri¬ 
est  skeptic  that  there  are  no  “idle"  women  in  our 
ranks.  There  is  no  room  for  idlers,  nothing  to 
attract  idlers. 

THE  ANTIS. 

Here  and  there  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities 
are  a  few  women  banded  together  under  the  name 
of  the  Association  Opposed  to  the  Extension  of 
the  Franchise  to  Women.  Mrs.  Wm.  Force  Scott, 
of  New  York,  has  spoken  at  hall  meetings  in 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton  and  per¬ 
haps  in  other  cities.  Mrs.  Scott  makes  her  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  men,  and  as  the  Antis,  like  the  suf¬ 
fragists,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  gather  large  bodies 
of  men  together  into  halls,  she  has  reached  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  our  electors.  In  Cincinnati, 
week  before  last,  for  instance,  there  was  just  one 
man  in  Mrs.  Scott’s  audience,  and  that  man  was 
Mr.  Hamilton  Bell,  an  ardent  suffragist.  Mrs. 
Hermou  Hubbard,  of  Columbus,  is  the  president 
of  the  Anti  Association  in  Ohio.  The  Antis 
are  few  in  number.  They  are  not  now  and  they 
will  not  be  a  serious  consideration  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  If  we  lose  at  the  election  in  September 
it  will  be  because  of  other  forces  than  those  the 
Antis  have  been  able  to  muster  against  us. 

ORGANIZED  OPPOSITION. 

To  date  the  only  really  organized  opposition 
which  we  have  discovered  is  that  of  the  Personal 
Liberty  League  and  the  German  American  Alli¬ 
ance.  These  organizations,  representing  the  great 
brewing  interests  of  the  State,  circularized  the 
Constitutional  Convention  against  us  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  American  Alliance  is  out  with  a  circular 
now  warning  the  voters  that  the  woman  suffrage 
amendment  is  simply  a  cloak  for  prohibition,  etc., 
etc.  The  Alliance  has  been  fair  enough,  however, 
to  grant  a  hearing  to  two  of  our  speakers  in  two 
cities,  and  we  know  that  not  all  the  members  of 
the  organization  concur  with  the  leaders  in  their 
attitude  towards  our  question.  To  oppose  any 
political  reform  on  the  ground  that  it  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  profits  of  one  industry  (and  that 
industry  one  not  generally  recognized  as  being 
operated  for  the  common  good)  is  an  extremely 
untenable  position  to  take  at  best,  but  especially 
so  in  this  day  when  the  people  are  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  securing  “equal  rights  to  all”  and 
preventing  “special  privileges”  to  some.  The 
opposition  of  these  forces  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  did  not  prevail  against  the  strength 
of  our  movement  there,  and  we  choose  to  regard 
this  as  an  augury  of  the  result  among  the  larger 
body  to  which  they  are  now  making  their  appeal. 

No  provision  for  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  is  included  in  the  present  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Ohio.  A  tax,  which  is  in  effect  a 
license,  is  imposed  instead.  For  half  a  century 


the  regulation  of  this  traffic  has  been  a  vexed 
question  in  our  State.  It  influences  nearly  all 
elections  and  from  Governor  down  to  constable 
the  issues  are  drawn  on  “wet”  and  “dry”  lines. 
It  is  the  issue  in  every  legislative  election.  It 
enters  into  the  political  life  of  the  State  to  such 
an  extent  that  our  campaign  presents  quite  a 
different  problem  in  many  ways  from  a  similar 
campaign  in  any  other  State. 

OUR  AMENDMENT. 

The  ‘  special  election  on  the  constitutional 
amendments  will  take  place  September  3,  1912. 
Forty-two  proposals  will  be  submitted,  each  pro¬ 
posal  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  number  of  votes  cast 
on  that  particular  proposition,  a  majority  vote 
only  being  required  to  carry  any  one  of  them. 
Forty-one  of  these  proposals  will  be  in  one  ccrl- 
umn,  and  number  23  of  that  column  is  the  woman 
suffrage  proposal.  The  forty-second  proposal  is 
the  liquor  license  proposal,  and  it  stands  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  column,  alone. 

The  suffragists,  under  the  able  direction  of  our 
State  President,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton,  are 
making  just  one  fight- — the  fight  to  carry  number 
twenty-three.  We  have  studied  and  we  under¬ 
stand  many  of  the  other  proposals.  We  know 
how  we  should  vote  upon  them  if  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  but  we  are  talking  and 
working  for  just  one  thing — the  opportunity  to 
express  our  political  convictions  as  citizens  of 
this  great  State  of  Ohio  in  the  future. 

A  PROPHECY. 

If  number  twenty-three  carries  in  Ohio,  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  the  chances  are  that  Michigan  and 
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Kansas,  Wisconsin  and  Oregon  will  vote  to  give 
their  women  the  ballot  at  the  fall  election,  No¬ 
vember  5.  If  number  twenty-three  should  fail 
in  Ohio — Is  not  the  duty  of  every  suffragist  in 
the  United  States  clear?  Is  not  Ohio  the  national 
battle  ground?  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  we 
were  all  familiar  with  the  slogan,  “As  Ohio  goes, 
so  goes  the  nation.”  It  never  was  truer  of  any¬ 
thing  than  it  is  of  the  general  suffrage  movement 
to-day. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO? 

What  have  you  done  to  help?  What  are  you 
doing  to  help  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  to 
help?  Write  to  Mrs.  Upton,  at  Ohio,  W.  S.  A. 
Headquarters,  Warren,  Ohio,  and  tell  her.  We 
need  you  all,  we  want  you  all.  This  is  not  Ohio’s 
fight.’  It  is  the  fight  of  the  women  of  the  whole 
country.  Ohio  simply  offers  the  opportunity. 


Are  we  worthy  of  the  opportunity?  Are  we 
equal  to  the  responsibility  ? 

Every  reader  of  The  Voter  should  have  some 
share  in  this  Ohio  campaign. 

What  can  you  do? 

You  can  write  to  acquaintances  and  friends 
in  Ohio  and  urge  their  co-operation  and  support. 

You  can  talk  about  the  campaign  to  every  Ohio 
man  or  woman  whom  you  meet  in  New  York, 
on  the  shore,  anywhere  that  you  may  chance  to 
see  one. 

You  can  help  to  send  us  speakers  and  litera¬ 
ture,  posters,  pennants,  buttons,  anything  useful. 

You  can  send  contributions — even  one  postage 
stamp  will  help. 

You  can  keep  us  in  mind,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  and  think  VICTORY  for  Ohio  in  capital 
letters ! 


OHIO  SUFFRAGISTS  OF  OLDEN  DAYS 

BY 

HOflER  c.  BOYLE. 


I  am  particularly  proud  of  Salem,  Ohio,,  “the 
most  despised  town  in  the  country,”  be-' 
cause  of  the  grand,  fearless  men  and  women  who 
were  residents  here  and  workers  in  the  anti¬ 
slavery  cause  and  women’s  rights  movement. 
They  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers,  but 
fearless  and  outspoken  for  the  down-trodden  and 
oppressed.  The  indignity  of  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers  at  Berlin  Center  upon  Marius  R.  Rob¬ 
inson,  only  added  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  converts 
to  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  Mobbing  meetings 
addressed  by  women  resulted  in  more  converts 
and  enthusiastic  helpers.  We  had  J.  Elizabeth 
Jones,  a  power  with  the  pen,  and  a  speaker  iipe 
and  equal  in  oratorical  debate  to  any.  Space 
compels  me  to  omit  mention  of  persons — only  a 
few  family  names  can  be  given:  The  Griffings, 
Sharps,  Boones,  McWilliams,  Hises,  Grizells, 
Brooks,  Wrights,  Campballs,  Whinerys,  Ban- 
sails,  Barnaby’s,  Stantons,  Bowns,  Townsends, 
Cattells,  Robinsons,  McConnells,  Vickers  and 
that’s  not  all.  Were  these  people  trained,  college- 
bred?  Why  no;  college  doors  were  closed  good 
and  tight  against  women.  They  were  planted 
and  grown  generally  on  farms  and  in  countiy 
school  houses.  Curiously  enough  out  of  this  con¬ 
demned  and  despised  locality,  Philadelphia  boasts 
of  her  first  medical  graduate,  Dr.  Longshore,  we 
had  our  Dr.  Lizzie  Grizelle,  and  the  present 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia  is  counseled  and  guided 
in  his  work  by  a  well-known  suffragist  whose 
mother  first  opened  her  eyes  in  this  despised 
neighborhood,  and  all  her  life  has  been  in  the 
anti-slavery  and  woman  suffrage  work. 

It  was  our  General  Allen  Campbell  who  signed 


the  bill  giving  Wyoming  women  the  ballot,  when 
every  member  of  the  Legislature  said  we  passed 
it  as  a  joke,  and  the  Governor  will  not  dare  to 
sign  it.”  Governor  Campbell  was  born  and  lived 
many  years  in  Salem.  Our  community  was  made 
up  of  men  and  women  who  endured  persecution, 
were  ostracised  from  every  condition  of  “good 
society”  and  known  as  “free  thinkers  ’  “black 
abolitionists,”  “strong-minded”  “fanatics”  and 
“agitators”  and  “Ably-Kellyites.”  They  were 
grand,  courageous,  fearless,  intelligent,  self- 
sacrificing  “agitators,”  some  of  them  living  to¬ 
day  to  witness  in  part  the  fulfillment  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  handed  down  to  you,  reader,  to  carry  on  by 
more  agitation  for  bettering  the  condition  of  your 
mother,  sister,  wife  and  daughter. 

One  of  our  Salem  advocates  was  Josephine 
S.  Griffing.  Her  beautiful  home  hospitalities,  her 
warm  welcome,  were  equal  to  her  unshaken  cour¬ 
age  and  self-control  in  public  assemblies.  Where 
infuriated  mobs  assailed  conventions  and  dashed 
down  doors,  windows,  seats,  stoves,  tables,  every¬ 
thing  that  would  yield  to  their  demoniac  rage, 
she  would  stand  amid  the  ruins,  calm,  and  un¬ 
moved,  and  with  her  gentle  words  of  remon¬ 
strance  shame  the  intruders,  until,  one  by  one 
they  shrunk  away,  glad  to  get  out  of  her  sight. 
I  was  surprised  a  few  days  ago  to  know  that  one 
of  the  most  efficient  women  in  the  work  for 
Votes  for  Women  had  never  heard  of  Mrs. 
Griffing.  “When  we  are  dead  are  we  so  soon 
forgotten  ?”  Her  work  along  with  General  How¬ 
ard  in  directing  and  caring  for  the  blacks  (the 
Freedman’s  Bureau)  and  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  bureau  and  governmental  financial  aid, 
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when  she  was  manager  of  the  National  Freed¬ 
man’s  Relief  Association  is  pathetic  history  of 
the  work  of  a  noble  woman.  In  a  letter  to 
Lucretia  Mott,  she  says,  “I  have  at  this  time  in 
number,  eleven  hundred,  not  one  of  whom  is  able 
to  earn  the  necessaries  of  life”  Northern  homes 
were  depleted  by  enlistments  to  supply  the  Union 
army;  former  slaves  were  being  thrust  into 
Washington,  where  must  be  found  food,  clothing 
and  homes  or  work  for  them.  The  work  and 
care  was  stupendous.  But  Mrs.  Griffing  equal 
to  the  occasion  sent  the  able-bodied  workers  to 
Southern  farms  to  take  the  place  of  enlisted  men. 
She  was  known  intimately  and  counseled  with 
President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Stanton,  Charles 
Sumner,  B.  F.  Wade,  Horace  Greeley,  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison,  and  his  well-known  voice  plead 
frequently  and  earnestly  in  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  for  help,  which  was  never  given  other  than 
sparingly  and  grudingly.  In  conclusion,  I  insert 
with  this  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Griffing  in  response 
to  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Ladies’  Union  League,  held  in 
New  York  City,  May  14,  1863.  Was  she  capable 
of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage? 

May  6th,  1863. 

Miss  Anthony:— 

The  call  for  a  Convention  in  New  York  to  ex¬ 
press  the  feelings  of  women  in  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  is  timely.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be 
present  to  share  in  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  aid  in  making  an  impression 
worthy  of  the  hour.  We  call  this  an  alarming  crisis 
because  it  is  a  struggle  involving  our  lives,  our 
liberty  and  our  happiness.  It  must  be  bourne  in 
mind  that  the  nation  is  great,  not  simply  from  the 
number  of  States  it  has  held  in  union,  but  from  its 
creative  genius.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the  best 
expression  of  a  Republican  form  of  government. 
It  is  so  because  it  is  self-sustaining,  self-reliant,  and 


therefore  may  be  self-governing.  The  stern,  smooth, 
faced  Puritan  fled  from  religious  persecution  in  the 
Old  World,  to  find  room  for  an  idea  in  the  New: 
and  the  planting  of  one  religious  idea  has  yielded 
a  rich  harvest  of  sects,  each  an  improvement  on  the 
last. 

Yesterday  politics  had  its  center  in  a  party;  to¬ 
day  in  a  nation;  to-morrow  it  will  find  an  equilibrium 
in  the  individual.  This  is  a  stern  work,  wearing  fur¬ 
rows  in  the  cheeks  of  statemen,  shaking  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Government,  letting  the  blood  and  drink¬ 
ing  the  treasure  of  the  nation.  It  cannot  be  avoided. 
God  has  said  ‘‘And  unto  you  a  child  is  born,”  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Liberty,  Equality,  Frater¬ 
nity,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  Universal  Republic. 
And  as  God  rested  after  the  first  creation,  so  shall 
this  nation  find  its  Sabbath  of  rest  when  this  struggle 
for  freedom  is  over,  and  from  the  little  child  to  the 
bowed-down  man,  all  shall  breathe  through  the  new 
Constitution  a  fresher,  more  glorious  life.  Viewed 
from  the  daily  papers,  the  battle  is  long,  terrible,  and 
uncertain.  Go  to  the  stricken  hearth-stones,  and 
we  exclaim  “Oh,  that  this  cup  might  pass  from 
us!”  Visit  the  solemn  battle-field,  and  in  anguish 
we  murmer  “My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  us?” 
Retiring  to  the  high  mountain  of  our  faith,  we  see 
in  this  painful  view  the  magnitude  of  our  cause, 
and  that  slowly  but  surely  this  contest  will  end 
triumphantly.  From  this  we  mark  the  milestones 
that  show  we  have  made  indelible  footprints  toward 
Liberty  and  Union. 

The  choice  by  the  people  of  a  Republican  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  firing  on  Sumter,  the  defeat  of  Manassas, 
the  recognition  of  Haiti,  the  treaty  with  England 
for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  decision  of  Attorney  General  Bates  in  favor 
of  universal  citizenship,  the  concession  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  sentiment  of  Dickinson  and  Butler,  the 
President’s  Proclamation,  and  the  arming  of  the 
blacks,  are  signs  of  the  political  zodiac,  showing  our 
revolution  certain  as  that  of  the  rolling  suns  in  the 
material  heavens.  Only  Liberty  can  be  our  watch¬ 
word  henceforth!  To  this  standard  alone  will  the 
country,  both  North  and  South,  rally  when  a  few 
more  days  of  Leadership  are  over.  God  saw  to  this 
in  the  frame-work  of  every  living  thing,  when  He 
made  His  wants  to  be  a  blessing  with  freedom  and 
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a  curse  without  it.  Open  the  cage  door  of  the  pining 
fox,  loathing  his  master’s  beef  and  pudding,  and  see 
if  his  instincts  are  not  true  as  the  needle  of  the  pole. 
Lay  the  sweet  babe  before  the  starved  lion,  and  his 
want  will  not  bow  to  your  compassion.  So  in  slaves; 
it  matters  not  whether  slaves  to  rebellion  or  to  aristoc¬ 
racy.  So  in  all  men  and  in  all  women,  the  want  of  lib¬ 
erty,  as  the  want  of  bread,  is  a  vital  principle  in  the 
blood.  It  is  the  motive  power.  Without  it  man  is  but 
a  log,  and  is  suited  to  rule  over  frogs  only;  or,  like 
the  silent  water,  becomes  a  loathsome  stagnation. 
You  may  suppress,  but  you  cannot  appease  or  de¬ 
stroy  this  Divine  inheritance  in  man.  On  this  uni¬ 
form  idea  the  laws  of  society  depend,  and  Union 
can  have  no  other.  Raise  the  banner  of  freedom  to 
all,  and  you  have  an  imperishable  constitution,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  gushing  blood  of  the  millions, _  and  im¬ 
mortalized  in  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  This  is  our 
work:  To  comprehend  liberty,  to  establish  a  con¬ 
stitution,  and  perpetuate  Union.  We  began  at  union, 
the  right-hand  figure,  borrowed  ten,  as  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  from  the  next  higher  order,  observing  the 
rule  of  maintaining  an  equal  difference  by  paying 
what  is  borrowed.  We  saw  that  fighting  for  union 
and  slavery  left  us  just  what  we  began  with,  bo 
we  borrowed  from  the  Constitution  Fremont  s 
Proclamation,  and  carried  the  popular  response  to 
the  next  Congress,  and  under  the  second  period  we 
wrote  the  liberty  of  three  millions!  _  We  have  now 
to  work  out  the  main  principle  or  highest  order,  t0 
test  the  virtue  of  the  people,  to  see,  when  rebellion 
is  put  down,  the  nation  can  survive,  and  there  is  now 
left  us  no  escape  from  death  or  disgrace  except  in 
the  announcement  of  freedom  as  a  principle.  Do 
this  and  you  have  enlisted  new  recruits  from  men 
who  will  nobly  dare  to  die,  but  never  will  retreat. 
Do  this  and  the  mothers  of  the  country  will  continue 
to  lay  their  precious  sons  upon  the  altar,  not  as 
“Union  Soldiers,”  as  before,  but  as  heroes  of  a  new 
republic.  Do  this,  and  the  woman,  the  subtle  archi¬ 
tect  of  society,  will  teach  you  how  to  walk  in  the 
very  verge  of  death  with  an  unflinching  hope  ot 
life-  her  faith  will  separate  your  light  from  dark¬ 
ness,  truth  from  error,  liberty  from  slavery. _  She 
will  demonstrate  for  you  that  self-reliance  is  the 
condition  of  all  creations,  that  as  the  flower  looks 
to  no  power  outside  itself  to  unfold  its  tendrils  and 
accomplish  its  mission,”  so  this  nation  is  self-suf¬ 
ficient  In  its  warm  beating  heart  lies  the  folded 
banner,  and  each  man  and  woman  must  unfurl  it 
as  the  seaman  unfurls  his  sail.  Nail  Freedom  to 
your  banner  and  it  shall  bring  a  prostrate  nation 
to  your  staff,  and  together  with  their  loud  applause, 
“the  answering  stars  shall  sing,  and  all  the  sons  ot 

God  shall  shout  f°rj°S”EpHINE  GRIFFING. 


A  FEW  FACTS  IN  OHIO’S  HISTORY. 

BY 

Elizabeth  J.  Hauser, 

Chairman  Cleveland  Woman  Suffrage  Paity. 

THE  ordinance  of  1787  which  provided  for 
the  government  of  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory  (from  which  the  State  of  Ohio  was  con¬ 
structed)  prohibited  slavery,  and  provided  for 
“Freedom,  Civil  Rights,  Religious  Morality  and 

‘Knowledge.’’’  . 

Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union  m  1802  and 
the  territorial  government  merged  into  a  State 
government  that  year. 


Ohio  was  the  first  State  to  profit  by  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  1785,  which  provided  that  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  public  land  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  support  of  common  schools. 

Ohio  University  was  established  at  Athens  in 
1802.  By  1850  the  State  had  twenty-one  col¬ 
leges.  To-day  it  has  thirty-one,  all  but  four  of 
which  are  co-educational  institutions. 

Oberlin,  established  in  1833,  was  the  first  col¬ 
lege  in  the  world  to  admit  girls,  and  in  1841  it 
graduated  three  young  women — the  first  in  the 
world  to  bear  college  degrees. 

Catherine  Beecher  gave  a  public  address  in 
Columbus  in  1846  by  sitting  on  the  platform  while 
her  brother  Edward  read  her  paper. 

When  Lucy  Stone  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1847,  she  was  not  permitted  to  read  her  own  essay 
because  it  was  considered  unseemly  for  a  woman 
to  speak  to  “a  promiscuous  ass'embly.” 

In  that  same  year,  however,  Antoinette  Brown, 
an  Oberlin  student,  delivered  temperance  lectures 
at  several  places  in  Ohio,  and  as  early  as  1844 
Ernestine  L.  Rose,  a  beautiful  Polish  girl,  a 
political  exile  from  her  own  country,  was  lec¬ 
turing  on  “The  Science  of  Government.”  She 
advocated  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women 
in  addresses  at  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Springfield, 
Toledo,  Zanesville,  and  several  “backwoods 
settlements.” 

The  abolitionists,  Abley  Kelly  Foster  among 
them,  fought  out  the  issue  of  free  speech  in 
Ohio  in  the  40’s  and  won. 

In  1850  the  second  “woman’s  rights”  conven¬ 
tion  ever  held  in  the  world,  and  the  first  in  Ohio, 
took  place  at  Salem,  in  Columbiana  County.  It 
was  occasioned  by  the  call  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  meet  the  next  year. 

Dr.  Townshend,  an  eminent  educator,  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  providing  for  full  suffrage 
for  women  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1851.  The  discussion  which  it  provoked  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  low  character,  was  expunged  from 
the  records. 

In  1851  a  second  Woman’s  Rights  Convention 
was  held — this  .one  at  Akron.  The  report  of 
Sojourner  Truth’s  participation  in  that  meeting 
as  handed  down  to  us  in  the  “Reminiscences”  of 
Frances  Dana  Gage,  is  soul-stirring  and  dram¬ 
atic. 

In  1852  the  second  State  Woman  Suffrage  As¬ 
sociation  in  the  world  was  organized  at  Massillon, 
the  first  having  been  started  in  Indiana  the  year 
before. 

In  1869  the  Toledo  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized;  also  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land. 

In  1872  a  number  of  women  in  Toledo  voted 
in  order  to  test  their  citizenship. 
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In  1873  the  third  Constitutional  Convention 
was  held.  Hon  Martin  A.  Foran,  of  Cleveland, 
introduced  a  woman  suffrage  proposal.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Convention,  The  Constitution 
as  submitted  by  that  Convention  contained  a 
provision  for  school  suffrage  for  women.  The 
entire  instrument  was  defeated  at  the  polls. 

The  Ohio  Woman  Suffrage  Association  was 
formally  organized  in  1885.  Mrs.  Frances  M. 
Casement  was  its  first  president.  Mrs.  Martha 
H.  Elwell,  Mrs.  Caroline  McCullough  Everhard, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Brown  Stanton,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Steinem  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor  Upton  have 
each  served  in  that  office  since. 

Elizabeth  Coit,  Rosa  L.  Segur,  Alice  E.  Peters, 
Sarah  C.  Schrader,  Louisa  Southworth,  Sarah 
M.  Perkins,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Benjamin  Wade, 
David  D.  Taylor,  Ezra  B.  Taylor  are  among  those 
whose  names  should  be  immortalized  in  the 
woman  suffrage  history  .of  Ohio. 

School  Suffrage  was  granted  in  1894  and  de¬ 
clared  constitutional  in  1895. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  were  at  Warren,  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Upton,  then  treasurer  of  the 
National  and  now  State  president,  from  1903  to 
1909. 

The  present  campaign  was  opened  at  Cedar 
Point,  a  summer  resort  on  Lake  Erie,  June  27, 
1911. 

On  March  7,  1912,  the  Fourth  Constitutional 
Convention  passed  the  Kilpatrick  proposal  pro¬ 
viding  for  full  suffrage  for  women  by  a  vote 
of  76  to  34. 


Woman  Suffrage  headquarters  are  now  in 
operation  at  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Warren,  Lima, 
Columbus,  Canton,  Akron,  Springfield,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 

Men’s  Leagues  for  Woman  Suffrage  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Springfield,  Youngs¬ 
town  and  Salem  are  helping  the  campaign. 

In  Toledo,  Mayor  Whitlock  is  chairman  of  the 
County  Woman  Suffrage  Committee.  In  Cleve¬ 
land,  Mayor  Baker  is  one  of  the  best  advisers 
and  most  effective  speakers. 

The  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor,  the  G. 
A.  R.  (at  its  recent  State  Encampment)  the  W. 
R.  C,  the  Ohio  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  the 
State ’Grange  are  the  largest  and  most  influential 
organizations  which  have  officially  endorsed  the 
woman  suffrage  amendment. 

A  district  senatorial  Convention  (Republican), 
the  ministerial  alliance  in  several  cities,  a  district 
convention  of  the  Rebekahs,  the  Civic  Club  of 
Oxford,  (the  men’s  leading  organization),  college 
clubs  in  various  cities,  many  Farmers'  Institutes 
are  among  the  lesser  organizations  which  have 
taken  similar  action. 

There  is  a  correlation  between  the  early  re¬ 
ligious,  educational  and  political  history  of  Ohio 
and  the  1912  woman  suffrage  campaign.  The 
special  election  at  which  the  fate  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  decided  occurs  September  3.  Then 
Ohio  will  have  a  chance  to  prove  whether  she  is 
really  progressive,  really  worthy  of  the  traditions 
and  the  principles  upon  which  the  State  was 
founded. 


THE  STONE  AGE. 

"By  crackey,  we’ve  got  to  stop  this  equal  rights  business.  Why, 
they’ll  be  wantin’  to  eat  with  us  next!” 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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THe  Woman  Votei4 
CAMPAIGN  PRESS  WORK 

BY 

MARY  GRAY  PECK. 


PRESS  work  during  the  Ohio  campaign  has 
been  arduous  but  inspiring  and  delightful. 
The  press  of  the  State  is  overwhelmingly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  suffrage  amendment.  Outside  of  the 
foreign  papers  the  press  of  the  State  as  circu¬ 
larized  is  8Sy2  per  cent,  for  and  11J4  per  cent, 
against.  Of  the  papers  in  foreign  languages,  the 
Yiddish  and  Italian,  so  far  as  ascertained,  are 
largely  supporting  the  amendment.  1  he  German 
is  generally  opposed  although  the  opposition  is 
not  pronounced  in  many  cases.  The  work  of  the 
press  chairman  has  been  to  get  papers  editorially 
to  support  the  amendment ;  after  that  to  furnish 
news  items,  propaganda,  articles,  personals  and 
pictures.  News  is  always  eagerly  sought  and 
readily  published  by  the  papers.  Two  suffrage 
plates  have  been  put  out,  the  first  in  June,  the 
second  in  July,  but  the  press  has  been  so  generous 
in  publishing  matter  at  its  own  expense,  merely 
upon  solicitation,  in  many  cases  calling  for  more 
than  we  were  sending,  that  the  expense  of  plates 
would  have  been  extravagence.  Our  last  plate 
will  be  used  very  largely  during  the  last  weeks 
of  the  campaign,  at  a  time  when  other  matter  will 
be  crowding  in  and  stuff  that  is  not  set  up  would 
stand  little  chance. 

The  press  department  has  two  fine  rooms  open¬ 
ing  into  each  other ;  an  office  and  stenographer  s 
room.  The  walls  of  the  office  are  covered  with 
press  clippings  filed  alphabetically  according  to 
cities  and  towns.  The  clippings  are  put  on  hooks 
and  hung  on  rows  of  nails.  To  show  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  press  administration  be  it  recorded 
that  these  hooks  are  made  of  large  hairpins. 
One  of  the  stenographers  attends  to  the  clippings 
and  the  filing  of  letters.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  the  clippings  are  counted  and  filed  away 
in  envelopes  properly  endorsed  and  the  hooks  are 
empty  for  a  new  batch.  The  other  stenographer 
cuts  stencds  for  the  neostyle  and  runs  our  stuff 
off.  Our  weekly  or  bi-weekly  bulletins  to  the 
press  chairmen  are  run  off  to  the  number  of  90. 
The  press  service  calls  for  from  400  to  700.  The 
press  chairmen,  of  whom  there  are  about  50  who 
supply  the  local  districts,  receive  the  press  mat¬ 
ter  and  distribute  it  throughout  their  counties. 
We  subscribe  to  a  clipping  bureau  and  in  addition 
to  this  the  press  chairmen  clip.  Miss  Anna 
Karger,  of  Cincinnati,  is  doing  the  press  work 
for  the  German  papers,  beginning  with  July.  The 
greatest  strain  upon  the  office  is  not  the  regular 
press  service,  but  the  unlimited  demand  for 
special  articles,  replies,  correction  of  misstate¬ 
ments  and  furnishing  material  for  special  edi¬ 
tions.  Many  papers  in  Ohio  publish  suffrage  de¬ 
partments  and  pages ;  outside  the  State,  The 
Woman  Voter,  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 


the  Woman's  National  Weekly,  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  the  Woman's  Journal, 
have  all  issued  Ohio  editions  or  special  sections. 
Other  papers  are  arranging  for  similar  courtesy. 
To  come  back  to  the  arrangements  in  headquart¬ 
ers,  besides  the  clippings  on  the  walls,  we  have 
put  up  on  every  available  bit  of  space,  every  suf¬ 
frage  bulletin,  dodger,  bill,  cartoon,  picture,  music 
or  other  publication  including  the  special  editions 
to  which  our  campaign  has  given  rise.  Our  walls 
are  simply  covered  and  to  look  into  the  press 
room  is  to  see  a  cross  section  of  the  activities  of 
the  campaign  so  far.  Hanging  around  the  press 
chairman’s  desk  on  tabulated  hooks  are  bulletins 
from  other  campaign  states  from  suffrage  organi¬ 
zations  with  whom  we  are  in  communication ;  a 
file  of  the  Woman's  Journal,  The  Woman 
Voter,  all  articles  published  by  us  and  so  on. 
As  soon  as  a  good  story  or  bit  of  news  is 
written  or  telegraphed  into  headquarters,  we 
stencil  it,  neostyle  it,  and  send  it  out ;  or,  if  it  is 
urgent,  telegraph  it.  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming, 
who  is  on  the  executive  board  of  the  State  Suf¬ 
frage  Association,  is  proprietor  of  the  Warren 
Tribune  and  her  ready  response  to  calls  for  quick 
printing,  running  off  of  cuts,  etc.,  has  been  a 
great  contribution.  The  co-operation  of  editors 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  who  have  “given 
tips”  is  something  to  be  gratefully  chronicled. 
On  the  whole  the  press  work  has  been  a  continual 
tapping  of  live  wires  which  cover  the  State  with 
their  network  of  firey  energy,  dauntless  courage 
and  glorious  achievement.  To  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  this  wonderful  campaign  in 
the  capacity  of  press  chairman  I  count  the  great¬ 
est  joy  of  my  life  so  far. 


CAMPAIGN  STAMPS. 

Remember  the  Campaign  Stamps  for  Ohio, 
issued  by  the  25th  A.  D !  Every  good  suffragist 
should  put  a  stamp,  with  the  legend  Victory,  on 
all  letters  mailed  in  August.  The  stamps  cost 
but  one  cent  apiece,  and  may  be  obtained  at  Head¬ 
quarters,  30  East  34th  Street,  or  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  James  D.  Livingston,  28  Seventh 
Ave.  If  you  have  been  successful  in  selling  the 
stamps,  turn  in  your  money  soon  for  every  penny 
counts  this  month,  toward  making  Ohio — the 
Seventh !  - - 

THE  OHIO  VOTER. 

A  generous  friend  has  contributed,  through 
Mrs.  Laidlaw,  forty  dollars  towards  the  expenses 
of  this  issue  of  The  Woman  Voter.  The  donor 
realized  the  need  of  campaign  literature  and 
recognized  the  usefulness  of  our  magazine  for 
that  purpose. 
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WHY  OHIO  WOMEN  SHOULD  VOTE 


BRAND  WHITLOCK, 


NEWTON  D.  BAKER, 


Mayor  of  Toledo. 

I  had  written  a  little  article  as  you  asked 
me  to  about  the  women  who  are  opposing 
equal  suffrage — the  “antis”  as  they  are 
called — but  I  had  to  go  away  to  the  conven¬ 
tions  before  I  could  revise  it  to  suit  me,  and 
now  in  the  letter  from  you  which  lies  before 
me  you  ask  me  to  write  instead,  something 
on  the  subject  of  “Why  Ohio  Women  Should 
Vote,”  for  the  Ohio  campaign  number  of 
The  Woman  Voter.  1  should  a  little  bit 
rather  discuss  the  proposition  of  why  they 
should  have  the  right  to  vote,  since  it  is  the 
right  that  is  important,  rather  than  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  it.  And  it  is  the  right,  you  will  notice, 
that  the  “antis”  deny ;  and  they  deny  it  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  believe  in  rights,  they  be¬ 
lieve  only  in  privileges.  They  are  opposed 
to  democracy;  if  they  were  to  speak  frankly 
they  would  tell  you,  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
they  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  men’s  vot¬ 
ing,  as  they  are  to  women’s  voting.  Their 
attitude,  of  course,  is  the  patronising  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  aristocratic  habit  of  mind,  or  as 
it  would  be  more  nearly  the  fact  to  say  in  this 
country,  the  plutocratic  habit  of  mind.  The 
“antis”  have  no  objection  to  being  in  poli¬ 
tics  themselves  if  thereby  they  can  prevent 
the  masses  of  women  from  going  into  poli¬ 
tics,  and  as  soon  as  women  get  the  vote,  the 
“antis”  will  be  the  first  to  run  for  office  in 
order  to  save  the  women  from  themselves. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  so  often,  I  believe  that 
women  should  have  the  right  to  vote  because 
I  believe  in  democracy.  The  women  of  Ohio 
should  vote  because  they  are  women,  just  as 
the  men  vote  because  they  are  men,  and  for 
no  other  reason  in  the  universe.  And  there 
is  no  argument  against  woman’s  voting — in¬ 
deed,  there  is  no  argument  against  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  that  could  not  with 
equal  force  be  used  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  men. 

The  most  important  battleground  in  these 
States  for  democracy  to-day  is  Ohio,  and 
will  be  until  the  third  of  September,  when 
we  vote  on  the  amendments  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  And  the  friends  of  equal  suffrage 
everywhere  should  unite  to  win  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  Ohio.  The  other  States  do  not  vote 
until  November;  if  woman  suffrage  carries 
Ohio  in  September,  it  will  carry  the  other 
States  in  November;  if  it  loses  here,  it  will 
lose  there.  The  women  in  Ohio  are  cam¬ 
paigning  bravely  and  intelligently,  but  their 
task  is  a  big  one  and  a  hard  one.  It  is  not 
easy  to  win  an  old  and  conservative  State 
like  Ohio  to  a  new  doctrine,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  difficult  in  politics  or  indeed  in 
life,  as  to  overcome  sodden  indifference. 


3W 


Mayor  of  Cleveland . 

Ohio  women  should  vote  because  Ohio  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  states  in  the  American  Union.  Its 
legislation  is  beginning  to  represent  the  real 
vital  interests  of  its  people.  I  his  can  never 
be  fully  realized  until  all  of  its  people  par¬ 
ticipate  in  making  and  approving  its  laws. 
This  is  not  a  man’s  government,  but  a  peo¬ 
ple's  government,  and  as  nature  has  made 
emotional  and  intellectual  differences  among 
people,  that  aggregate  of  the  public  consci¬ 
ence  and  intelligence  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  sound'  law  ought  to  include  the  arying 
opinions  and  feelings  of  all  the  people. 


MAYOR  BAKER 
and  his  daughter  Peggy, 
a  future  voter 
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HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW, 

President  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention. 

If  some  one  would  furnish  me  with  a  real 
reason  why  women  should  not  vote  I  think 
I  might  write  100  words  on  the  subject — 
as  you  suggest.  The  strength  which  appears 
to  be  developing  for  Woman  Suffrage  is 
commented  upon  with  surprise  every-where. 
I  have  heard  several  seasoned  politicians  say 
that  “the -  thing  is  going  to  carry.” 


BLANCHE  VIGNOS, 

President,  State  of  Ohio/ Board  of  Visitors. 

Ohio  women  should  vote  as  a  matter  of 
justice.  They  should  stand  side  by  side 
in  all  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
humanity.  In  the  present  arrangement 
women  can  not  give  of  her  best,  because  she 
is  debarred  from  giving  voice  to  her  opinions 
in  a  direct  way  as  men  do. 

Women  in  Ohio,  at  the  present  time,  can 
not  serve  on  state  and  county  boards,  which 
have,  in  some  instances,  complete  control  of 
institutions  and  interests  that  concern  women 
and  children  just  as  much  as  they  do  men. 

The  time  has  come  when  most  women  do 
not  want  to  live  under  man  made  laws.  They 
want  to  be  consulted  and  have  a  voice  in 
things  that  vitally  concern  them  and  their 
children,  their  homes,  their  cities,  their 
states  and  the  nation  in  which  they  live. 
The  ballot  will  not  only  help  women,  making 
life  fuller  and  more  glorified,  but  women 
will  help  the  ballot. 


HARRY  THOMAS, 

Secretary,  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

August  Bebel,  in  his  book  on  “Woman 
Under  Socialism,”  best  expresses  my  views 
on  “Why  Ohio  Women  Should  Vote,”  as 
follows : 

“Woman  has  the  same  right  as  man  to 
unfold  her  faculties  and  to  the  free  exercise 
of  the  same;  she  is  human  as  well  as  he; 
like  him  she  should  be  free  to  dispose  herself 
as  her  own  master.  The  accident  of  being 
born  a  woman,  makes  no  difference.  To  ex¬ 
clude  woman  from  equality  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  born  female  and  not  male — 
an  accident  for  which  man  is  as  little  re¬ 
sponsible  as  she — is  as  inequitable  as  would 
be  to  make  rights  and  privileges  dependent 
upon  the  accident  of  religion  or  political 
bias;  and  as  senseless  as  that  two  human 
beings  must  look  upon  each  other  as  ene¬ 
mies  on  the  ground  that  the  accident  of 
birth  makes  them  of  different  stock  and 
nationality.  Such  views  are  unworthy  of  a 


truly  free  being.  The  progress  of  humanity 
lies  in  removing  everything  that  holds  one 
being,  one  class,  one  sex,  in  dependence  and 
in  subjection  to  another.  No  inequality  is 
justified  other  than  that  which  nature  itself 
establishes  in  the  difference  between  one  in¬ 
dividual  and  another,  and  for  the  fulfillment 
of  the  purposes  of  nature.” 

It’s  Ohio  men’s  duty  and  opportunity  to 
give  Ohio  women  this  freedom  September 
3rd,  1912,  and  I  trust  every  one  of  them 
will  vote  yes  on  No.  23. 


W.  B.  KILPATRICK, 

I  think  that  women  should  vote  because 
they  are  amenable  to  all  laws  of  the  land. 
Any  one  who  believes  in  democracy  cannot, 
with  consistency,  be  against  equal  suffrage. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  ninety- 
nine  per  centum  of  those  who  are  against 
woman’s  suffrage  are  in  favor  of  restricted 
manhood  suffrage,  that  is,  they  would  have 
educational  and  property  qualifications  for 
electors. 

Part  of  the  duties  of  government  which 
have  so  much  to  do  with  the  Home,  the 
State  and  the  Nation  should  be  shared  by 
women,  so  that  the  responsibility  of  bad  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  blessings  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  should  rest  upon  all  alike. 


Hon.  W1LLIAH  B.  KILPATRICK, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Equal  Suffrage, 
Ohio  Constitutional  Convention,  1912. 
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PAULINE  STEINEM, 

Vice-President ,  Lucas  County  Equal  Suf¬ 
frage  League. 

Ohio  women  should  vote  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  women  everywhere  should  vote  :•  - 
because  they  are  human  beings,  just  as  men 
are. 

As  human  beings,  or  individuals,  women 
share  with  men  certain  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  common  to  all  individuals  and  these 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  words :  self-de¬ 
velopment  and  service. 

We  attain  self-development  through  self- 
expression,  for,  without  expression  there  can 
be  no  growth,  and  the  ballot  is  one  of  the 
means  through  which  we  may  express  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  also  a  tool  for  civic  better¬ 
ment  and  wdl  help  us  to  secure  more  humane 
legislation,  as  for  instance — a  co-guardian- 
ship  law,  and  the  right  to  serve  as  trustees 
of  State  institutions,  especially  those  of  a 
charitable  and  reformatory  nature,  where 
women  and  children  are  confined. 

Therefore,  we  need  the  ballot  for  what  it 
will  do  for  us,  and  also  for  what  we  may 
do  with  it  for  the  good  of  others. 


HARRIS  R.  COOLEY, 

Director  of  Charities  and  Correction ,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

A  radical  change  has  come  in  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  powers  and  possibilities  of 
the  body  politic.  The  functions  of  society 
and  of  government  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  problems  which  relate  themselves 
directly  to  human  life, — education,  recrea¬ 
tion,  crime,  health,  conservation,  child  labor, 
living  wages  and  conditions,  pure  food,  high 
cost  of  living,  housing  and  sanitation,  sick¬ 
ness,  old  age  and  accident  insurance.  The 
vital  importance  of  these  questions  is  daily 
increasing.  If  we  cannot  meet  and  solve 
these  questions  which  concern  the  very  life 
of  our  people,  we  must  go  the  way  of  the 
nations  of  the  past  and  all  that  is  so  glorious 
in  our  modern  achievements  will  be  lost. 

The  women  are  fitted  to  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  practical  assistance  in  these  vital  human 
problems.  Every  man  who  loves  his  country 
and  his  race  should  welcome  the  coming  of 
this  new  force  in  human  progress.  Morde- 
cai  said  to  Esther  in  the  crisis,  when  the 
future  of  her  people  hung  in  the  balance, 
“Who  knoweth  but  thou  art  come  into  the 
Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this?” 


MAX  S.  HAYES, 

Organizer  International  Typographical  Union. 

Women  should  vote  because  they  could 
make  no  worse  failure  of  their  franchise 
than  have  the  men,  who  have  turned  the 
country  over  to  a  plutocratic  oligarchy,  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  women  will  revo¬ 
lutionize  politics  and  restore  the  political  and 
industrial  machinery  to  the  whole  people. 

Women  should  vote  because  they  would, 
instinctively  at  least,  use  the  ballot  to  com¬ 
bat  a  united  capitalistic  system  that  has  drag¬ 
ged  2,000,000  children  and  5,000,000  women 
into  the  mills  and  factories  to  have  their 
lives  ground  into  profits  in  order  that  a 
privileged  few  may  scandalize  the  world 
with  their  wild  extravagances  ranging  from 
giving  elaborate  dog  dinners  and  cat  teas, 
down  to  buying  foreign  titles  and  the  degen¬ 
erates  that  go  with  them. 

Women  should  vote  because  they  would 
at  least  make  an  attempt  to  protect  their 
homes  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ra¬ 
pacious  trusts  and  monopolies  and  their 
armies  of  political  hirelings  and  vote-herd¬ 
ers,  from  senators  and  judges  to  ward  bums 
and  other  unj ailed  crooks. 

Women  should  vote  because  the  demand 
is  based  upon  common,  everyday,  even- 
handed  justice  and  equity.  That’s  why! 


BERTHA  COOVER, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Ohio  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association. 

Ohio  women  should  have  every  right  and 
opportunity  that  is  enjoyed  by  Ohio  men. 
In  building  up  our  great  commonwealth 
women  helped  equally  with  men  and  women 
are  at  present  contributing  a  generous  share 
•  of  all  that  is  furthering  the  material,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  growth  of  the  State. 

The  most  vital  interests  of  all  classes  of 
Ohio  women  come  under  governmental  con¬ 
trol  and  women  should  have  the  ballot  to  help 
regulate  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live. 

In  earlier  days  government  seemed  some¬ 
thing  remote  and  abstract.  Now  its  func¬ 
tions  have  enlarged  and  governmental  affairs 
are  coming  to  be  felt  as  something  concrete, 
very  near  to  us  all  and  affecting  every  factor 
of  our  daily  existence. 

Any  student  of  Ohio  politics  knows  that 
Ohio  men  need  Ohio  women  for  political 
comrades,  as  well  as  co-workers  in  all  other 
interests  of  the  State. 

Let  us  hope  that  Ohio  electors  will  sup¬ 
port  Amendment  No.  23  on  September  3rd 
and  thus  bring  the  “Buckeye  State”  in  line 
with  the  march  of  progress. 
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WHERE  WOMEN  VOTE 

The  Redemption  of  Politics  in  Denver. 

BY 

SARAH  RUSH  PARKS. 


OU  ain't  got  no  vote,  if  you  have  got  so 

X  much  jaw!”  shouted  a  policeman  to  a 
Denver  newsboy,  d  he  small  boy  was  perched 
upon  a  large  barrel  eagerly  explaining  to  an  at¬ 
tentive  audience  how  to  vote  for  Judge  Lindsey. 
He  paused  to  retort.  “No,  I  ain’t  got  no  vote ; 
but  I’ve  got  a  mother,  and  she  kin  vote  in  the 
State  o’  Colorader !  And  I’ve  got  a  sister,  and 
she  kin  vote  in  the  State  o’  Colorader.  And  my 
sister  is  married  to  a  man,  and  he  kin  vote  in  the 
State  o’  Colorader.  And  in  this  here  election, 
they're  all  a-going  to  vote  right,  which  is  more 
than  you’ll  do!” 

They  did.  judge  Lindsey  was  re-elected.  1  lie 
Juvenile  Court  remained  efficient  and  incorrupt¬ 
ible.  That,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  inter¬ 
ests  from  dominating  other  courts.  T  he  city  de¬ 
partments  continued  to  be  graft-ridden.  Valu¬ 
able  franchises  still  sold  for  practically  nothing; 
small  property  owners  were  still  over-assessed 
that  millions  ’  of  dollars  of  corporation  taxes 
might  be  remitted.  City  work  was  still  let  to  con¬ 
tractors  who,  making  enormous  sums  themselves, 
worked  their  laborers  long  hours  for  60  cents 
a  day.  In  other  words,  that  election  left  corrupt 
corporations  in  control  of  the  city  government. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  Since  then  the  men 
and  the  women  of  Denver  have  learned  more 
about  voting  right,  and  have  won  a  complete 
victory  for  self-government.  It  is  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war  which  Judge  Lindsey,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  votes  of  thousands  of  women,  has 
waged  almost  single-handed  for  years.  I  he 
recent  struggle  began,  however,  when  Mayor 
Speer  ejected  Henry  Arnold  from  office.  Arnold 
insisted  upon  making  honest  assessments.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  one  and  one-half  years  in  office,  he  re¬ 
duced  taxes  on  small  factories,  shops,  and  homes 
$12,000,000,  and  correspondingly  increased  cor¬ 
poration  taxes.  Naturally,  the  interests  hated 
him.  Finally,  in  December,  1911,  Mayor  Speer 
declared  Arnold’s  office  vacant,  and  appointed 
another  assessor.  Since  he  had  been  elected  by 
popular  vote,  quite  as  much  as  the  mayor,  Arnold 
questioned  the  legality  of  this  action  and  barri¬ 
caded  himself  in  his  office.  The  door  was  broken 
down,  Arnold  was  thrown  into  the  street,  and 
his  successor  installed.  An  enormous  mass¬ 
meeting  assembled  in  protest,  denounced  the 
mayor,  and  sent  the  City  Council  a  petition 
signed  by  over  12,000  names.  The  City  Council 
threw  the  petition  into  the  waste  paper  basket. 
Then  the  people  formed  the  Citizens'  Party,  and 
nominated  excellent  candidates  for  all  city  offices, 


some  of  them  working  people  prominent  in  their 
labor  unions,  some  of  them  employers,  all  of 
them  men  and  women  of  honesty  and  ability, 
with  especial  fitness  for  the  offices  for  which 
they  ran.  And  the  fight  was  on. 

It  was  a  bitter  one.  The  old  parties  wasted 
no  time  in  fighting  each  other.  The  interests, 
in  complete  possession  of  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  machines,  were  out  to  win.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  they  tried  to  steal  the  election.  A  most 
unprecedented  ruling  was  obtained  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  declaring  unconstitutional  the 
charter  provision  which  provided  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  commission  should  have  entire  charge  of 
elections.  This  turned  over  the  appointment  of 
election  judges  and  clerks  to  the  bosses,  who  not 
only  appointed  notorious  crooks,  but  men  too 
ignorant  and  dissolute  to  perform  their  duties. 
One  election  judge,  for  instance,  was  illiterate; 
the  registration  oath  had  to  be  repeated  to  him 
word  by  word  as  he  administered  it  to  voters. 
Other  judges  were  so  drunk  that  they  could  not 
write.  Every  effort  was  made,  moreover,  to  pre¬ 
vent  honest  citizens  from  registering.  Canvass¬ 
ers,  sent  from  house  to  house,  took  down  names 
promising  to  register  them.  This  caused  the 
greater  confusion,  because  under  the  old  law  it 
had  been  possible  to  register  at  one’s  home. 
Registration  clerks  were  wilfully  slow  trying  to 
wear  out  people’s  patience  by  keeping  them  wait¬ 
ing  for  hours.  Judges  assured  citizens  that  they 
were  already  registered  when  they  were  not. 
One  judge  absolutely  refused  registration  to 
about  thirty  people,  telling  them  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  for  those  who  had  moved  since  the 
last  election  to  re-register.  This  statement  was 
false:  had  not  all  of  them  taken  the  trouble  to 
appeal  to  the  election  commission,  they  would 
have  lost  their  votes. 

On  the  other  hand,  ample  preparations  were 
made  for  repeaters.  Thousands  of  fictitious 
names  were  registered;  names  were  retained 
where  people  had  died  or  moved;  many  names 
were  duplicated.  The  bosses  boasted  that  they 
could  easily  steal  10,000  votes,  and  that  they 
would  steal  30,000  if  necessary. 

The  old  parties  did  not  lack  money.  The  large 
sums  contributed  by  Guggenheim  and  by  cor¬ 
rupt  corporations  were  supplemented  by  assess¬ 
ing  city  employees.  Even  street  cleaners  were 
included,  though  they  had  been  exempt  in  former 
elections ;  and  assessments  were  unusually  high, 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  the  small 
month’s  salary  was  demanded.  Moreover,  every 
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employee  was  ordered  to  work  for  Mayor  Speer  s 
ticket,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  pledging  his  or  her 
own  vote,  and  of  securing  five  other  votes.  Dis- 
.obedience  was  punished  with  dismissal.  Cor¬ 
poration  employees  were  similarly  threatened  and 
co-erced.  Finally,  the  entire  city  force  Was  kept 
too  busy  electioneering  to  be  able  to  perform  its 
normal  duties.  Policemen  were  nowhere  to  be 
found ;  a  severe  epidemic  got  well  under  way 
because  the  health  department  was  too  much  oc¬ 
cupied  to  examine  the  milk;  the  city  streets  were 
disgracefully  dirty.  “We’ll  have  a  clean  city  in 
more  sense  than  one  when  Arnold  is  elected, 
people  exclaimed  indignantly.. 

The  filing  of  a  fake  labor  ticket  was  another 
expedient  for  turning  votes  from  Arnold.  This 
ticket,  conceived  by  the  bosses,  and  financed  by 
the  corporations,  was  not  endorsed  by  the  unions. 
Many  of  them  denounced  it  emphatically,  and  one 
after  another  well-known  trade-unionists  refused 
to  allow  their  names  to  appear  on  it  as  candidates. 

Slander  seemed  a  more  promising  weapon. 
When  hired  detectives  failed  to  find  anything 
disgraceful  in  the  careers  of  the  Citizens  candi¬ 
dates,  letters  from  bad  women  were  forged,  and 
incomplete  documents  misrepresenting  former 
events  were  privately  displayed,  while  the  vilest 
slanders  circulated  incessantly  from  mouth  to 
mouth-^  nobody  dared  print  such  false  libel. 
The  story,  used  in  a  former  campaign,  that  Judge 
Lindsey  in  drunken  rage  had  beaten  his  mother 
- — she  had  returned  from  an  operation  for  catar¬ 
acts  with  her  head  bandaged — is  an  amusing 
sample  of  the  less  vile  stories. 

This  unscrupulous  opposition  was  met  by  an 
untiring  energy.  The  Citizens'  Party  needed 
money.  “Were  your  taxes  cut?”  ran  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  “Chip  in  a  dollar !”  And  a  few  thousand 
came  in,  very  much  of  it  in  $2  or  $3,  or  even 
50  and  25-cent  contributions.  Volunteer  can¬ 
vassers,  women  from  their  homes,  men  and 
women  from  factories  and  offices,  helped  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  election  commission  to  purge 
the  registration  books,  which  had  been  padded 
with  about  30,000  false  names,  enough  to  have 
stolen  the  election.  To  cull  this  30,000  out  of  the 
100,000  names  on  the  books  was  an  enormous 
task.  Of  course  the  work  should  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  city.  But  the  city  had  refused  the 
commission  necessary  funds. 

Indeed,  there  were  innumerable  things  to  do. 
Women  worked  of  course  in  every  capacity ;  they 
helped  to  organize  the  Party,  served  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  named  its  ticket,  worked  as  can¬ 
vassers,  made  public  speeches,  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  meetings.  The  splendid  Citizens’  candi¬ 
dates  for  Recorder,  and  for  Superintendent  of 
Schools  were  women.  The  leading  women’s 
clubs  devoted  themselves  to  boosting  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Party.  Early  in  May,  these  general  activi¬ 


ties  were  supplemented  and  centralized  by  the 
formation  of  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  Committee 
of  the  Citizens’  Party.  This  committee,  which 
proved  most  able,  organized  the  women  in  every 
ward,  and  carried  on  incessant  propaganda  work, 
which  included  house  to  house  canvassing.  It 
was  largely  this  committee  which  organized 
the  children,  supplying  them  with  catchy  songs, 
set  to  popular  music,  and  arranged  meetings  at 
which  the  children  spoke  and  sang  for  Judge 
Lindsey.  During  the  campaign  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  a  daily  which  has  supported  Lindsey 
in  almost  all  his  fights,  paused  in  its  assaults 
upon  the  enemy  to  address  one  long  editorial  to 
anti-suffragists.  It  challenged  them  to  produce 
one  Colorado  man  who  had  found  women  less 
pure  and  charming,  or  home  less  beautiful  and 
sacred  because  of  the  political  activities  of 
women.  That  those  activities  were  making  city 
and  State  better,  nobody,  the  News  asserted, 
would  dream  of  denying;  and  it  cited  laws  which 
owed  their  existence  to  woman’s  suffrage,  as  well 
as  the  triumphant  support  that  women  voters  had 
always  given  Judge  Lindsey. 

The  campaign  was  full  of  interesting  incidents. 
For  instance,  Boss  Hyder  threatened  to  horse¬ 
whip  Judge  Lindsey  should  he  dare  to  enter  the 
Third  Ward.  Judge  Lindsey  responded  by  speak¬ 
ing  in  that  ward  fourteen  times  in  one  night, 
and  at  each  meeting  called  for  Hyder  and  his 
horsewhip.  Hyder  did  not  appear. 

Election  day  itself  was  quiet.  One  judge 
threw  out  the  Citizens'  watchers  and  closed  the 
doors  of  the  polling  place.  But  the  people  broke 
down  the  doors,  and  restored  the  watchers.  Then 
Judge  Lindsey  quieted  the  crowd,  which  with¬ 
drew  but  remained  within  call.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  bosses  did  little  openly ;  for 
throngs  of  citizens  remained  all  day,  quietly  but 
noticeably,  within  call  of  the  watchers  at  almost 
every  polling  place.  An  honest  election  was  held. 
The  Citizens'  Party  carried  every  ward,  and  with 
one  exception,  every  precinct  in  the  city.  The 
bosses  had  boasted  that  at  least  they  would  elect 
enough  aldermen  to  tie  Arnold’s  hands ;  they 
failed  to  elect  anybody.  They  had  been  so  de¬ 
termined  to  defeat  Lindsey  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  had  united  on  one  man  to  oppose  him 
— and  Judge  Lindsey  won  by  a  two-thirds  major¬ 
ity.  They  had  flaunted  indecency  in  the  city’s 
face  by  dragging  fallen  women  by  carloads  to  the 
polls  and  voting  them ;  thus  making  the  city's 
vice  proclaim  openly  the  terrible  political  influ¬ 
ence  which,  according  to  Jane  Addams,  it  wields 
more  clandestinely,  but  not  less  powerfully,  in 
every  city.  And  even  the  red  light  districts  re¬ 
turned  heavy  majorities  for  the  Citizens’  ticket! 

What  does  it  mean, — the  splendid  victory? 
That  Denver  has  solved  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  vast  corporate  wealth,  and  banished  corrup- 
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tion  forever?  By  no  means.  Her  people  have 
regained  political  self-government  only ;  they  have 
yet  to  win  economic  democracy.  Even  political 
freedom  might  easily  be  snatched  from  them 
should  they  become  indolent  and  fail  to  finish 
their  task.  Nor  does  Judge  Lindsey’s  statement 
that  the  victory  was  due  to  woman’s  suffrage  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  mere  giving  of  votes  to  women 
solves  all  political  problems.  Many  cities  are 
still  enslaved,  even  in  suffrage  States ;  leaders 
have  not  yet  arisen,  and  public  sentiment  still 
sleeps.  But  this  at  least  is  clear : — the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women  in  political  life  is  making 
self-government  a  tremendous  success  in  Den¬ 
ver.  That  success  was  not  easy  to  achieve ;  the 
people,  even  with  the  women  enfranchised,  won 
only  after  years  of  humiliating  and  costly  de¬ 
feats.  But  they  have  won,  and  what  they  have 
done, — and  what  they  have  yet  to  do — can  be 
done  by  enfranchised  men  and  women  anywhere, 
no  matter  how  hopeless  their  present  political 
degradation. 


The  hopeful  thing  about  politics  in  Denver  to¬ 
day  is  not  that  there  are  no  more  battles  to  fight. 
Future  battles  may  be  even  sterner.  But  Den¬ 
ver  knows  the  fight.  She  is  not  deceived  into 
thinking  that  the  corporations  have  been  con¬ 
verted  or  have  given  up  in  despair.  She  expects 
them  to  come  back,  and  with  more  insidious  tac¬ 
tics.  Besides,  and  this  is  even  more  important, 
Denver  has  abandoned  the  absurd  delusion  that 
politics  can  be  divorced  from  life.  She  does  not 
believe  in  a  womanhood  and  a  home-life  purer 
than  political  life.  She  knows  that  corrupt  poli¬ 
tics  gradually  debauches  all  life; — physical,  in¬ 
tellectual,  economic,  religious.  Having  found 
politics  so  vital,  she  insists  upon  clean  politics. 
With  all  her  citizens  enfranchised,  and  fast  be¬ 
coming  politically  intelligent,  with  her  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  behind  her  but  constantly  in  mind, — 
Denver  is  ready  to  lead  American  cities  in  ex¬ 
peditions  into  the  unexplored  realm  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment. 


AN  APPRECIATION. 

In  my  one  month’s  work  in  the  Ohio  cam¬ 
paign  I  became  convinced  of  two  things :  That 
in  Mrs.  Upton  the  Ohio  woman  suffragists  have 
an  ideal  leader — and  that  Ohio  has  every  chance 
of  success  at  the  polls  in  September. 

Having  worked  many  years  in  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  Official 
Board,  in  close  touch  with  Mrs.  Upton,  I  had 
grown  to  appreciate  her  wonderful  method  in  de¬ 
tail  work,  but  I  had  not  realized  until  I  worked 
under  her  management  and  came  in  contact  with 
suffragists,  old  and  new,  in  many  parts  of  Ohio, 
what  a  power  she  possesses  to  draw  people  to  her 
and  hold  them  to  their  work. 

She  is  using  all  she  has  gained  in  her  years 
and  years  of  official  labor  in  her  State — knowl¬ 
edge  of  local  conditions,  personal  acquaintance, 
concentration,  inspiration,  in  her  splendid  effort 
to  bring  Ohio  women  into  political  freedom.  It 
will  be  a  great  shame  if  she  does  not  receive  gen¬ 
erous  co-operation  from  all  the  eastern  States — - 
for  they  will  profit  most  of  all  by  the  victory. 
Ohio  will  be  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  political 
equality  for  women  which  is  destined  to  put  east 
and  west  on  an  equal  plane  in  the  near  future. 

RACHEL  FOSTER  AVERY. 


CHARLES  D.  WILLIAMS. 

Formerly  rector  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
Cleveland,  now  Bishop  of  Michigan,  says: 

“Our  civilization  has  passed  through  two  stages 
and  is  now  entering  on  a  third.  First,  it  was 
largely  military  and  militant.  The  chief  business 
of  the  State  was  to  wage  war,  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive.  It  was  natural  in  such  a  civilization  that 
the  weapon  bearer  should  be  the  voter.  There¬ 
fore,  an  exclusive  male  suffrage  was  reasonable. 

Second,  it  has  been  and  is,  largely  still,  a  com¬ 
mercial  civilization.  The  chief  business  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  considered  to  be  looking  after 
the  interests  of  business,  chiefly  big  business.  The 
dollar  getter  was  naturally  the  voter,  and  the 
dollar  getter  has  heretofore  been  chiefly  the  man. 
But  now  our  civilization  is  becoming  gradually 
more  human  and  humane.  Its  chief  business  is 
beginning  to  be  considered  the  securing  of  justice 
and  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  men  and  women. 
It  is  concerning  itself  more  and  more  with  the 
social  righteousness,  and  as  one  has  put  it, 
“women  are  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  per¬ 
son  rather  than  in  dollars” — or  guns. 

Therefore,  in  such  a  civilization  women  ought 
to  be  voters.  To  give  them  the  suffrage  would, 
in  my  opinion,  hasten  the  humanizing  of  our 
civilization.” 
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Mrs.  Kline  and  Mrs.  Bissell  of  Toledo 


A  TROLLEY  TRIP. 

HROUGH  the  glassy  hay-fields  of  Medina 
County,  Ohio,  there  sped  a  strangely- 
decorated  car.  Votes  for  Women  flamed  in  yel¬ 
low,  forty  feet  on  either  side.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  “not  excluding  women”  hung  out  in  boldlv 
lettered  script.  Through  the  windows  smiled 
the  faces  of  Myrta  Jones,  Ruth  Presley,  Miss 
DuPont  and  the  Cleveland  Suffrage  Party. 

For  the  women  were  giving  us  of  the  College 
League — Mrs.  Charles  Parks,  Doris  Stevens,  of 
Oberlin,  and  myself,  of  Western  Reserve — their 
send-off  in  our  first  College  Trolley  Trip.  Gladly 
and  well  they  sped  us  in  the  special  car  which 
they  provided,  pasted  our  placards  along  the  way, 
tramped  the  countryside  with  leaflets,  loaned  us 
their  eloquence  on  the  square  at  Medina,  and 
made  the  first  great  day  one  long  success. 

It  was  lonely  when  they  left  us,  lonelier  still 
when  here  and  there  we  glimpsed  the  opposition. 
Doris  Stevens  caught  the  quaintest  echo  of  the 
Anti-Spirit,  and  I  send  it,  all  delicious,  on  to  you. 

“But  women  have  no  natural  right  to  vote,” 
said  a  callow,  slanting-headed  youth.  French 
Revolution  and  English  Reform  Law  figures 
teemed  in  Miss  Stevens’  brain.  “Who  gave  men 
the  right?”  she  queried. 

The  young  man’s  face  grew  grave.  “Who 
gave  it  to  them? — God !”  This  dogma  prevails  in 
Medina  County,  and  one  week  to  fight  it! 


But  wherever  Mrs.  Park  went  her  logic  and 
her  tact  and  her  deft  organizing  power  swept 
away  the  dogma. 

My  most  exciting  personal  experience  came 
when  I  was  assigned  the  task  of  speaking  to  a 
senatorial  convention  at  Seville.  The  delegates 
were  Republicans  from  four  counties — and  my 
dealings  with  them  gave  me  a  taste  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  courtesy  and  bland  disregard  with  which 
the  parties  treat  useless  women. 

No  open  rebuff  of  course.  “There  will  be  no 
difficulty,”  they  said,  “wait  in  the  hotel  where  it 
will  be  pleasanter.  We’ll  send  for  you.”  There 
they  brought  me  word  that  I  could  speak  in  the 
afternoon.  However,  I  hurried  through  my 
lunch,  and  ran  back  to  the  Seville  town"  hall — 
just  for  safety.  Hardly  were  we  there  when 
there  came  a  burst  of  clapping,  shuffling  of  feet, 
and  men  poured  out  of  the  hall.  It  was  over ! 

In  despair  I  pushed  inside.  “Aren't  you  going 
to  let  me  speak?”  “It’s  all  over;  too  late,”  they 
said.  I  rushed  up  to  the  stage.  “Ask  them  to 
stop  a  minute,”  I  plead,  and  not  waiting  for  an 
answer,  climbed  the  high  steps  to  the  platform. 

“Gentlemen,”  I  called,  “as  suffrage  for  Ohio 

women  is  a  political  issue” — they  wavered _ “I 

rightly  ask  you  for  five  minutes” — and  they  came 
back  into  the  hall ! 

After  that  I  don  t  know  what  happened ;  but 
as  I  stumbled  down  the  steps  I  heard  the  chair¬ 
man  speaking. 
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"There  is  a  motion  which  we  should  consider," 
he  said.  “All  those  who  endorse  the  woman 
suffrage  movement  in  Ohio  say  aye !  ’ — and  in 
a  chorus  of  ayes,  with  never  a  no,  the  convention 
once  more  dissolved. 

And  how  Medina  County  women  are  work¬ 
ing!  Mrs.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  Lodi  League, 
beguiled  the  local  banker  into  flying  a  poster  in 
his  window  !  The  women  of  Medina  are  getting 
the  voting  lists,  have  won  over  the  press,  and 
are  campaigning  not  only  in  the  town,  but  through 
the  townships.  And  thanks  to  them,  to  Mrs. 
Parks,  who  directed  the  work,  and  to  the  Cleve-. 
land  Suffrage  Party,  when  the  vote  is  polled  Me¬ 
dina  County  will  be  ours ! 

Florence  E.  Allen. 


THE  CLEVELAND  PARTY. 

CLEVELAND  is  composed  of  26  wards  and 
436  precincts,  the  latter  averaging  250 
voters  to  the  precinct.  As  women  vote  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  of  education  in  Ohio,  a  start  to 
organize  the  city  by  wards  was  easily  obtainable. 

A  list  was  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Elec¬ 
tions  of  all  women  voting  in  the  previous  elec¬ 
tion,  also  a  map  of  the  city  divided  into  wards 
and  precincts.  A  form  letter  was  drawn  up 
stating  briefly  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  demonstrated  her  interest  in  suf¬ 
frage  by  voting  in  the  school  elections ;  this,  with 
a  set  of’  five  questions,  relating  to  the  number  and 
sentiment  of  voters  in  her  household  on  a  separ¬ 
ate  blank,  a  self-addressed  envelope,  a  Party 
membership  slip  and  a  piece  of  literature  was 
mailed  to  every  registered  woman.  From  the  re¬ 
plies  received  workers  were  secured.  Some  one 
of  the  workers  volunteered  to  get  up  the  first 
meeting.  This  was  called  either  in  a  private 
house,  a  hall  or  church,  the  hostess  inviting  the 
registered  voters,  neighbors  and  any  others  in 
her  ward  whom  she  felt  would  care  to  attend. 
From  these  meetings  a  ward  leader  and  precinct 
captains  were  secured  and  different  methods  of 
reaching  the  voters  according  to  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood  discussed. 

As  the  work  grew  the  Chairman  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  Committee  decided  that  a  system  of 
supervision  would  simplify  matters.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  was  given  an  average  of 
four  wards  for  which  she  was  responsible  as  it 
were.  To  state  briefly,  part  of  the  duties  of  pre¬ 
cinct  captains  is  to  secure  10  or  more  helpers, 
these  helpers  to  aid  in  canvassing  the  voters  of 
the  precinct,  distribute  literature  and  participate 
generally  in  the  campaign  work  of  her  ward. 
They  are  to  report  weekly  to  their  captain,  who 
in  turn  reports  to  her  ward  leader,  the  ward 
leader  to  her  supervisor,  the  latter  a  member  of 
the  Organization  Committee,  this  committee  meet¬ 


ing  weekly  to  discuss  the  various  reports  and  de¬ 
cide  on  recommendations  to  the  central  com¬ 
mittee.  General  printed  instructions  are  given 
each  ward  leader  and  captain  so  that  the  pulse 
of  the  machine  shall  beat  evenly,  but  a  large 
leeway  is  allowed  workers  as  to  their  judgment 
in  the  method  of  reaching  the  various  kinds  of 
voters  in  their  respective  communities. 

Several  wards  have  held  meetings  in  which 
the  entire  voting  population  has  received  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  to  attend.  In  some  cases  these 
meetings  have  been  most  successful,  where  they 
■were;  not,  as  in  foreign  or  congested  districts,  open 
air  meetings  are  tried.  The  plan  is  to  cover  one 
entire  ward  in  one  day.  That  is,  every  doorbell 
is  rung,  some  literature  and  an  announcement  of 
out-door  meetings  that  same  night,  at  say  three 
central  points  in  the  ward,  is  left.  At  the  same 
time  the  caller  is  interviewing  the  woman  of  the 
house,  finding  out  her  sentiments,  urging  her  to 
attend  and  bring  the  men  of  her  household.  This 
method  has  been  found  to  be  very  successful. 

In  the  meantime  the  work  of  other  Party  com¬ 
mittees  is  going  on,  such  as  placing  a  speaker  at 
all  organization  meetings,  picnics  and  outings  of 
different  kinds,  beside  the  noon-day  factory  and 
public  square  meetings. 

Consequent  to  this  many  of  the  voters  are 
reached  several  times  and  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  by  concrete  examples  that  where 
men  have  been  indifferent  or  opposed  in  the  first 
place,  the  constant  hammering  away  at  them  from 
different  places  and  points  of  view  has  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  them  with  the  earnestness  and  serious 
aspect  of  our  cause. 

The  Organization  Committee  of  the  Cleveland 
W.  S.  P.  heartily  recommends  the  ward  and 
precinct  method  as  the  most  effective  and  far- 
reaching  of  any  so  known  to  approach  voters 
during  a  campaign. 

This  committee  will  also  be  glad  to  furnish 
more  details  to  any  readers  of  this  article  who 
may  desire  them. 

Ethel  R.  Vorce, 
Chairman  Organizing  Committee. 


THE  LITTLE  YELLOW  WAGON. 

On  July  3rd,  The  Little  Yellow  Wagon,  with 
the  two  campaigners,  Miss  Rosalie  G.  Jones  and 
Elizabeth  Freeman,  left  the  Suffrage  Headquart¬ 
ers  in  Cleveland,  amid  the  hurrahs  and  good 
wishes  of  their  friends.  Miss  Freeman  writes; 

“The  first  interesting  incident  was  on  nearing 
Berea,  a  small  village,  when  a  thunder  storm 
overtook  us  and  we  saw  a  nearby  barn  door  open 
and  drove  in  the  yard.  The  woman  of  the  house 
was  in  the  midst  of  gathering  her  young  chicks 
and  ducks  under  shelter.  Miss  Jones  dismounted 
and  in  the  pouring  rain,  assisted  in  this  task  while 
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I  attended  to  the  horse.  We  were  well  taken 
care  of,  the  horse  fed  and  ourselves  lunched. 
We  passed  through  several  other  small  villages 
on  our  way  to  Medina,  where  we  were  to  spend 
the  4th.  As  we  drove  round  the  public  square  in 
Medina,  we  saw  that  we  were  placarded  to  speak 
at  the  Aviation  Meet  in  the  County  Fair  Grounds 
in  the  morning.  This  we  did,  and  returned  to 
the  Fair  Grounds  in  the  afternoon  in  our  wagon 
on  our  way  to  Seville.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
nearly  24,000  people  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
reach  them  unless  we  could  get  into  a  conspicuous 
place,  so  we  made  application  to  the  judges’  stand 
to  allow  us  to  drive  round  between  races.  At 
first  this  was  refused,  the  men  jokingly  asked  our 
gait.  “Votes  for  Women  in  Ohio,  Sept.  3!”  we 
promptly  answered.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
aviator  sent  word  he  could  not  fly  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  claiming  this  time  we  started  round  the 
track  to  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  crowd. 
When  leaving  the  track  the  judge  announced 
through  a  megaphone  “2 — 3.”  This  put  together 
is  the  number  of  our  amendment. 

Seville  was  reached  and  left  the  next  day, 
after  visiting  round  the  town  and  holding  sev¬ 
eral  impromptu  meetings.  Wadsworth  was  our 
next  stopping  place.  All  along  the  route  we  were 
greeted  with  friendly  nods  and  many  told  of 
seeing  us  driving  round  the  race  track.  Our 
meetings  at  Wadsworth  were  well  attended.  All 
the  towns  and  villages  we  have  visited  have  con¬ 
venient  public  squares,  with  band  stands  and  these 
are  placed  at  our  disposal.  Our  next  destination 
was  Orrville,  stopping  at  Doylestown  and  Mar- 
shallsville.  At  these  places  we  could  not  expect 


the  people  to  stand  in  the  hot  sun,  so,  like  Mo- 
hamed,  we  went  to  the  mountain.  Eating  a  hasty 
lunch,  we  canvassed  the  villages,  leaving  leaflets 
and  encouraging  the  believers,  saving  our  best 
arguments  for  the  unconverted  of  whom  we  find 
very  few. 

At  Orrville  we  were  well  received,  the  Mayor 
giving  us  the  “keys  of  the  town”  and  the  “free¬ 
dom  of  the  city.”  Two  large  meetings  were  held 
here  and  a  pulpit  placed  at  our  disposal.  We  re¬ 
mained  here  over  Sunday  and  left  for  Wooster 
Monday  morning,  calling  at  Dalton  and  Apple 
Creek  on  the  way. 

Wooster  is  a  splendid  town  with  a  college,  at 
which  we  speak  to-morrow  morning  at  eight 
o’clock.  This  afternoon  we  go  to  the  agricultural 
experimental  station  and  the  oil  fields,  returning 
for  an  open  air  debate  in  the  public  square. 

There  seems  little  active  opposition  in  the  three 
counties  we  are  visiting.  In  The  Little  Yellow 
Wagon  we  reach  those  women  folk  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  attend  meetings,  and  we  come  in  touch 
with  the  voter  outside  the  town.  This  is  the 
voter  we  want,  and  we  try  to  urge  him  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  this  election. 

We  have  found  the  voters  very  open-minded. 
The  taxation  argument  counts  more  than  any 
other ;  social  and  industrial  problems  are  un¬ 
known  to  them  and  abstract  justice  is  a  real  thing. 

There  is  great  need  for  workers  particularly 
as  it  gets  nearer  the  date  of  election.  Literature 
is  needed  badly  and  of  course  every  penny  counts. 

This  State  must  be  won  at  all  costs  and  The 
Little  Yellow  Wagon  and  its  occupants  are  doing 
their  level  best." 
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IN  CINCINNATI 

BY 

fl ARY  HacHILLAN. 


Cincinnati  is  a  place  so  different  from  any 
other  place  in  the  world  that  to  understand  the 
woman  suffrage  campaign  here  you  must  un¬ 
derstand  Cincinnati  and  the  oldest  inhabitant 
can  hardly  be  said  to  do  that.  Cities,  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  have  their  characteristics.  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  a  little  bit  eastern,  a  little  bit  western,  a 
little  bit  southern,  a  little  bit  northern,  and  a 
good  bit  German — German  say  of  fifty  years  ago ; 
so  that  any  rule  that  applies  to  any  other  place 
drags  its  wings  and  turns  turtle  here.  Cincin¬ 
nati  is  the  victim  of  its  own  early  precocity.  Of 
the  middle  western  cities  it  was  the  Queen  City 
before  the  others  were  out  of  short  dresses  and 
this  premature  efflorescence,  together  with  the 
grip  of  a  political  gang,  has  left  it  queer  and  un¬ 
progressive  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

However,  there  has  been  the  beginning  of  an 
awakening  recently  so  that  Cincinnatians  though 
surprised  by  it,  were  not  completely  unprepared 
for  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  when  it 
passed  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Some  de¬ 
voted  suffragists  had  been  working  here  for  years 
but  with  no  sort  of  climax  in  sight  they  were 
not  able  to  accomplish  much  that  was  definite. 
The  amendment  came  like  a  comet,  unexpected 
and  exciting,  and  Cincinnati  at  once  began  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

Mrs.  Potter,  who  by  the  way,  is  much  more  in¬ 
spiring  and  quick  with  life  when  she  talks  upon 
the  live  subject  of  suffrage  than  when  she  de¬ 
livers  one  of  her  polished  lectures  on  literary 
topics,  came  and  spoke  words  of  wisdom  to  vari¬ 
ous  Cincinnati  bodies.  Others  came,  too,  and 
gave  talks.  The  combined  suffrage  clubs  opened 
headquarters  up  on  9th  Street.  But  it  was  not 
till  a  big  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Emery 
Auditorium,  with  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  vig¬ 
orous  and  dynamic,  as  the  chief  speaker,  that 
the  suffrage  campaign  in  Cincinnati  was  fairly 
launched.  At  this  meeting  the  Men’s  League  for 
Equal  Suffrage  formally  began  its  life. 

One  other  important  mass  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Emery  Auditorium  at  which  a  new  and 
comprehensive  organization,  the  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Party,  made  its  bow  to  Cincinnati.  At  this 
meeting  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick,  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Richard  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
Dasha  Breckenridge,  of  Lexington,  were  the 
speakers. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  opened  head¬ 
quarters  in  a  big,  vacant  store-room  on  Race  street, 
just  above  4th.  Large  meetings  are  held  here, 
though,  now  that  the  good  old  Ohio  hot  weather 
has  descended,  more  successful  meetings  are  held 
in  the  open.  Mrs.  Elliott  Pendleton  is  the  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  party;  Mrs.  Frank  Simpson  is  the 
secretary,  and  some  of  the  vice-presidents  are 
Miss  McVea  (dean  of  women  at  the  Cincinnati 
University),  Mrs.  Hamilton  Bell,  Miss  Edith 
Campbell  (only  woman  member  of  the  School 
Board),  Mrs.  Fenton  Lawson,  Mrs.  Northy 
Hooper,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Cobb. 

All  of  these  women  and  a  host  of  others  are 
working  quietly  and  indefatigably.  Cincinnati  is 
too  precise  to  do  anything  sensational,  so  when 
some  of  the  visiting  suffragists  marched  with 
sandwich-boards,  pasted  posters  on  sign-boards, 
made  speeches  on  street  corners,  and  sold  suffrage 
papers  from  yellow  bags,  Cincinnati  people 
stared — but  they  also  devoutly  admired  the  cour¬ 
age. 

Cincinnati  has  become  used  to  street  meetings 
and  Cincinnati  women  are  themselves  developing 
marvellous  latent  powers  in  that  direction.  The 
suffrage  organizations  are  holding  outings  at  vari¬ 
ous  summer  places.  The  papers  are  giving  us 
generous  space  and  one  of  them  has  inaugurated 
a  suffrage  forum.  With  perhaps  one  exception 
the  women  on  the  papers  are  all  suffragists. 
There  have  been,  of  course,  innumerable  meet¬ 
ings  in  parlors,  churches,  public  halls,  and  on 
street  corners. 

We  have  encountered  almost  nothing  unpleas¬ 
ant  but  have  met  kindly  and  good-natured  feel¬ 
ing  everywhere.  So  the  campaign  goes  merrily 
on,  “for  it’s  always  fair  weather  when  good  fel¬ 
lows  get  together.”  Suffragists  are  pretty  good 
fellows  generally.  And  Cincinnati,  though  un¬ 
demonstrative,  has  a  genuine  affection  for  woman 
suffrage  and  will  prove  it  in  September. 


SUFFRAGE  CAMPAIGN  AMONG  THE 
GERMANS. 

BY 

Henrietta  von  Klenze. 

It  was  my  first  out  of  door  meeting  in  the 
German  region  “over  the  Rhine”  in  Cincinnati. 
I  sank  back  into  the  automobile  with  a  slight 
feeling  of  discouragement  after  a  thirty  minutes’ 
harangue  against  three  street-car  lines  that  met 
at  the  corner  and  to  a  mixed  audience  of  stolid 
men  and  women  and  noisy — very  noisy  children. 
Suddenly  I  felt  a  touch  at  my  sleeve  and  turning 
round  I  looked  into  the  face  of  a  German  peas¬ 
ant  woman,  whose  shrewd  eyes  and  competent 
chin  suggested  insight  and  force.  “I  like  what 
you  say,  it  is  more  sense  than  I  thought,  I  be¬ 
lieved  the  ladies  all  want  to  be  president,  but  you 
say  the  vote  helps  the  mothers  and  the  milk 
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and  the  house  and  the  clothes.  That  is  good 
sense  and  I  help  you.”  Like  manna,  these  words 
fell  and  then  and  there  I  enlisted  my  first  ward 
and  precinct  worker  in  the  region  “over  the 
Rhine.”  It  was  a  good  start  and  more  things 
of  the  same  kind  followed.  Frequently  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  animosity  was  simply  misunder¬ 
standing. 

A  few  days  later  a  German  lady,  a  teacher, 
asked  me  to  come  as  her  guest  to  an  important 
meeting  of  a  large  and  representative  German 
society,  a  woman’s  auxiliary  to  one  of  the  large 
mens’  societies  of  Cincinnati.  I  was  told  that  I 
should  not  be  asked  to  speak  as  the  ladies  had  a 
terrible  fear  of  controversial  discussion  and  mili¬ 
tant  tactics,  but  that  they  would  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  their  guest  a  woman  of  their  own  nation¬ 
ality.  I  went  early  and  sat  through  the  business 
session,  observing  with  great  interest  and  edi¬ 
fication  the  business-like  dispatch  with  which 
these  ladies  who  a  short  time  ago  had  unani¬ 
mously  declared  that  “Woman’s  place  is  in  the 
home  and  not  at  the  ballot  box,”  now  discussed 
and  voted  upon  a  large  number  of  measures 
and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  recommending 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  certain  measures  to  the 
men  and  their  organization.  After  the  coffee, 
which  followed  their  business  session,  and  during 
which  I  had  been  introduced  personally  to  most 
of  the  members,  a  request  came  to  the  president 
that  the  guest  be  asked  to  address  the  meeting. 
Evidently  their  fears  of  militancy  had  been  as- 
sauged.  I  rose,  intending  to  speak  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  but  the  rapt  attention  and  fre¬ 
quent  bursts  of  applause  led  me  on  to  a  forty 
minutes  plea,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  ladies 
gave  a  three  times  three,  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  set  of  college  girls.  So  the  German 
woman  is  by  no  means  as  silent  or  subjugated 
and  as  absolutely  contented  with  her  lot  as  she 
is  popularly  supposed  to  be.  Here  again,  as  in 
the  street  talk,  it  was  primarily  a  question  of 
explanation  and  information,  and  many  of  the 
ladies  declared  they  were  going  home  to  explain 
things  to  the  mothers  of  the  house.  Of  course  it 
must  not  he  supposed  that  all  our  experiences 
were  as  rosy  as  these  two.  Opposition,  but  more 
frequently  indifference  and  ridicule,  met  us  only 
too  often. 

The  German  press  is  a  difficult  problem.  Miss 
Anna  Karger,  German  press  agent  for  Ohio,  is 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  numerous  German 
newspapers  of  that  State  that  continuous  pres¬ 
sure  and  ever  repeated  demand  which  helps  to 
wear  out  masculine  resistance.  The  Cincinnati 
Volksblatt  gives  us  fair  treatment  in  its  columns. 
The  Dayton  V olkszeiteung  showed  itself  not  only 
just,  but  generous  and  Miss  Karger  is  making 
headway  throughout  the  State. 

To  lure  the  German  into  our  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati,  we  instituted  a  German  evening  for 


Thursday  of  every  week.  Here  the  question  is 
viewed  from  both  sides.  Sometimes  in  formal 
debate,  sometimes  in  open  informal  discussion. 

Sufficient  interest  was  aroused  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans  that  a  very  active  and  enthusiastic  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty  women  was  formed  with  Mrs. 
Hermine  Wulff  as  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  work  among  the  Germans.  Up 
to  September  3rd,  four  street  meetings  a  week 
a  weekly  debate  and  energetic  ward  and  precinct 
work  are  being  carried  on. 

The  German-American  alliance  has  declared  it¬ 
self  definitely  against  Woman  Suffrage,  but  many 
other  German  societies  among  them,  the  Tur- 
nerbund,  have  endorsed  our  movement  and  the 
individual  German  shows  himself  by  no  means 
impervious  to  argument  and  fair  representation. 


firs.  Elizabeth  Schauss 
of  Toledo 

Appealing  to  working¬ 
men  to  support  equal 
suffrage 
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CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT. 

THE  PARTY  PLAN. 

MRS.  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT  is  the 
founder  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
of  New  York  and  originator  of  the  party  method 
of  work.  As  the  suffrage  movement  evolves 
from  a  period  of  education  and  propaganda  into 
a  political  and  campaigning  stage,  the  value  of 
her  great  plan  becomes  apparent.  In  fact,  woman 
suffrage  parties  are.  springing  into  existence  all 
over  the  country.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  even  Hoboken,  now  work  by  means  of  a 
party  organization.  In  Ohio,  the  method  has 
been  applied  successfully  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Columbus  and  other  cities. 

Mrs.  Dennet,  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  has  been  so  besieged  for  informa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  party  plan 
that  she  has  been  unable  to  meet  all  the  requests. 
To  meet  this  need,  a  leaflet  is  in  process  which, 
may  soon  be  procured  at  the  National  Head¬ 
quarters,  505  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Woman  suffrage  has  been  called  a  religious 
movement  and  in  some  respects  it  does  emulate 
church  methods.  Suffragists  hold  revivals,  talk 
of  conversions,  never  forget  to  take  a  collection 
and  preach  without  ceasing.  A  suffrage  mis¬ 
sionary  is  one  of  the  more  recent  innovations. 
Mrs.  Catt  is  President  of  the  International  Suf¬ 


frage  Alliance  and  is  making  a  world  tour  in  the 
interests  of  woman  suffrage.  In  Africa,  India 
and  China  she  is  spreading  the  faith,  winning 
many  converts  to  the  cause  and  binding  the 
women  of  the  world  together  with  stronger  ties 
of  friendship  and  co-operation. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Catt  wrote,  “When 
I  pause  to  think  that  I  have  seen  Mohammedan, 
Hindu,  Parses  and  Buddhist  women  who  have 
voted  and  are  voting,  and  that  in  our  enlightened 
Christian  country  I  and  my  American  sisters  are 
not,  I  feel  pretty  rebellious.  This  world  is  surely 
a  curious  mixture  and  no  one  country,  I  find,  has 
all  the  virtues  or  all  the  liberality.” 

In  her  travels,  Mrs.  Catt  does  not  forget  the 
home  organization.  She  sends  greeting  and  en¬ 
couragement  on  every  mail,  watching  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  of  our  organization  with  deep 
satisfaction. 

From  India  she  sends  the  following  article 
for  The  Woman  Voter: 

MORE  VOTES  FOR  WOMEN. 

BY 

CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT. 

IF  the  report  is  correct  that  the  women  of 
China  have  been  granted  the  suffrage  by 
the  new  Republic,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
Asiatic  women  have  exercised  the  franchise. 
The  women  of  Rangoon,  the  metropolis  of  Bur- 
mah,  have  been  voting  for  thirty  years !  So  far 
as  I  know,  this  city  has  never  been  on  our  lists 
of  places  where  woman  suffrage  exists,  yet 
women  of  advanced  years  have  been  voting  there 
all  their  lives !  Nor  is  the  suffrage  confined  to 
a  few  rich  widows,  as  may  be  imagined.  As  one 
man  told  me,  “nearly  every  one  but  the  coolies 
may  vote  in  Rangoon.”  The  election  law  pre¬ 
scribes  that  “he  or  she  must  be  over  21  years 
of  age.”  There  is  a  careful  registration  of  voters, 
and  very  liberal  qualifications  exist.  Land  hold¬ 
ers,  tax  payers  and  occupiers  of  houses  who  pay 
not  less  than  10  rupees  (about  $3.00)  per  month, 
boarders  who  pay  not  less  than  50  rupees  per 
month  (about  $15.00)  etc.,  may  have  the  vote. 

When  we  asked  members  of  the  Municipal 
Council  if  the  women  used  their  voting-privileges, 
they  looked  surprised  at  the  question  and  replied, 
“of  course  they  do.”  “Do  the  women  eligible  to 
the  suffrage  vote  as  generally  as  the  men,”  we 
asked.  “Certainly,”  was  the  reply.  With  the 
memory  fresh  in  mind,  of  the  long,  hard  contest 
in  American  Legislatures  to  secure  the  right  for 
married  women  to  own  and  control  their  own 
property,  Americans  may  ask,  “but  is  it  possible 
for  many  women  to  qualify?”  Alas,  for  our 
Western  pride  of  liberty,  race  and  religion,  the 
Burmese  women  were  never  reduced  to  the 
humiliating  pitiful  subjection  visited  upon  all 
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European  women  in  times  past  and  out  of  which 
they  have  emerged  by  slow  and  painful  process. 
The  Burmese  women  have  always  been  property 
owners.  All  a  woman  makes  or  inherits  is,  and 
always  has  been,  her  own.  The  average  woman 
has,  therefore,  never  been  at  the  mercy  of  a 
capricious  husband,  but  with  her  own  pocket 
book  in  hand,  she  has  kept  her  own  self-respect 
and  that  of  the  public.  When  husband  and  wife 
buy  a  piece  of  property  together  the  deed  con¬ 
signs  it  to  two  distinct  persons,  who  are  partners 
in  the  purchase,  for  in  Burmah  “husband  and 
wife  are  not  one,  and  that  one  the  husband,”  nor 
does  the  wife  take  the  husband’s  name. 

The  Burmese  woman  is  absolute  mistress  of 
herself  and  her  own  destiny.  Men  are  neither 
devils  nor  angels  to  them.  Girls  and  boys  have 
as  free  social  intercourse  as  with  us,  and  now  that 
schools  are  being  established,  co-education  is  the 
rule.  The  young  people  fall  in  love  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  way  and  their  parents  respect  their 
choice.  They  marry  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  the 
ceremony  being  a  very  simple  social  one.  If  the 
families  are  rich,  there  ate  great  festivals  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  marriage,  but  the  ceremony  it¬ 
self  consists  in  placing  the  bride  and  groom  side 
by  side,  tying  a  ribbon  around  them  (literally- 
tying  the  knot)  and  clasping  their  hands  together, 
after  which  they  eat  from  the  same  dish.  The 
bride  takes  no  oath  of  obedience  and  wears  no 
sign  of  marriage,  such  as  the  Christian  ring  or 
the  Hindu  neck  beads.  Those  who  know  the 
Burmese  well,  say  the  women  fall  in  love  des¬ 
perately,  yet  after  marriage,  they  will  tolerate 
no  unseemly  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  if  a  man  is  given  to  drunkenness  or 
has  proved  untrue,  his  wife  will  certainly  order 
him  out  of  the  house  and  apply  for  a  divorce, 
which  is  readily  obtained. 

Women  are  engaged  in  business  to  an  astonish¬ 
ing  extent.  A  magistrate  told  me  that  in  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  business  transactions  of  Bur¬ 
mah,  one  party  was  a  woman.  These  women 
lend  and  borrow  money,  buy  and  sell  property, 
keep  shops  and  restaurants,  conduct  farms  and 
carry  on  all  sorts  of  petty  trade.  They  appear 
in  court  on  their  own  behalf  and  sometimes  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  representative  of  their  husbands.  They 
do  not  sing,  play  on  instruments  nor  paint,  but 
most  of  them  can  weave  the  cloth  used  in  their 
own  garments.  There  is  no  sex  antagonism  and 
the  household  is  ruled  by  mutual  love  and  con¬ 
sideration.  Men  do  not  attempt  to  steal  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  women,  nor  women  those  of  men.  A 
magistrate  in  an  up  country  district  tells  a  sig¬ 
nificant  story.  A  band  of  robbers  had  infested 
the  country  and  all  efforts  to  discover  their 
haunts  had  failed.  One  day  the  whole  group 
were  brought  in  under  guard,  and  a  note  de¬ 
livered  by  the  leader,  telling  of  the  capture,  was 
signed  by  the  Headman  of  a  village.  Not  long 


after,  the  Headman  himself  appeared  and  was 
met  with  cordial  congratulations,  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  robbers.  The  mystified  mag¬ 
istrate  exclaimed:  “If  you  did  not  send  these 
men  in,  who  did,  and  who  signed  this  note?” 
The  Headman  replied  that  it  must  have  been  his 
wife,  as  he  had  been  absent  from  his  home  for 
some  days.  So  it  proved  to  be,  but  the  woman 
took  no  credit  for  the  capture,  as  it  was  her.  hus¬ 
band’s  task  she  had  done. 

The  Burmese  women,  merchants,  farmers, 
money  lenders,  house  renters,  voters,  are  Bud¬ 
dhists,  and  ardent  ones  too.  I  did  not  tire  of 
going  to  the  famed  Golden  Pagoda  at  sunset 
when,  in  the  subdued  twilight,  the  blemishes  and 
crudeness  of  decoration  were  obscured,  and  the 
oriental  splendor  accentuated.  For  months  we 
had  been  visiting  mosques  and  temples  where 
Mohammedan  and  Hindu  men  were  in  evidence 
and  no  women  were  to  be  seen.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  we  saw  the  family  at  worship  and  we 
felt  that  we  had  returned  to  civilization.  I  loved 
to  watch  these  groups  of  gentle,  silent,  men, 
women  and  children  with  their  hands  full  of 
flowers,  climb  up  the  long  entrance  stairs  and 
kneel  together  before  one  of  the  great  altars 
With  affectionate  reverence  the  parents  taught 
the  little  ones  to  say  their  prayers,  and  when 
the  devotions  were  over,  to  place  their  little 
flowers  on  the  altar  already  piled  high  with 
sweet  smelling  offerings.  It  was  a  beautiful,  im¬ 
pressive  picture  of  united,  loving  ideal  family 
life  and  a  religion  which  plainly  aroused  the  best 
and  highest  within  them. 

Naturally,  we  wanted  to  talk  with  some  of  the 
Burmese  women,  so  we  asked  for  the  leader 
among  them,  and  we  found  her  in  Mrs.  Hla 
Oung,  a  big-souled,  broad-minded  woman.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  great  Burmese  General.  Her 
husband  occupied  the  highest  position  ever  per¬ 
mitted  to  a  Burman  by  the  British  Government, 
but  for  some  years  she  has  been  a  widow.  She 
devotes  herself  in  most  unselfish  fashion  to  the 
public  welfare.  Her  chief  work  is  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  two  schools,  where  some  hundreds  of 
boys  and  girls  are  being  taught  and  which  have 
been  so  well  managed  that  they  are  now  almost 
self-supporting.  Voting  is  an  old  story  with  this 
lady.  We  asked  her  if  any  woman  had  ever  been 
elected  to  the  Municipal  Council,  and  she  re¬ 
plied  that  there  never  had  been,  but  she  thought 
it  a  pity  and  before  her  husband’s  death  she  had 
intended  to  stand  for  election.  Now,  she  had 
concluded  to  do  it  soon,  and  was  confident  of 
success.  We  asked  her  also  if  there  had  ever 
been  any  Burmese  Antis,  but  apparently  this 
psychological  phenomenon  is  purely  Western ! 

I  note  that  my  friend,  Kate  Gordon,  asks  that 
Chinese  missionaries  be  sent  to  New  Orleans. 
Well,  the  Burmese  are  sending  Buddhist  mission¬ 
aries  to  England  and  they  have  established  there, 
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“The  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.”  A  Buddhist  Reviezv  is  also  published  in 
English,  under  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Oung,  and 
this  is  her  pet  philanthropy.  Perhaps  readers  of 
this  account  can  imagine  the  embarrassments  of 
Christian  missionaries  who  try  to  explain  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Paul  to  these  people,  and  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  make  prac¬ 
tically  no  progress  with  the  Burmese. 

Life  among  the  Burmese  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  home  duties  are  not  neglected  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  activities  of  the  women.  Instead,  as  the 
women  have  always  been  workers  outside  the 
house,  machinery  of  the  home  has  been  adjusted 
to  meet  the  situation.  The  pretty,  roly-poly  little 
brown  babies  are  so  natural  that  they  have  never 
learned  to  scream  and  kick,  until  on  the  verge 
of  spasms,  they  drive  the  housefull  of  “grown¬ 
ups”  to  distraction.  They  go  to  business,  astride 
their  mamma’s  hips,  and  seem  to  make  no 
more  trouble  than  kittens  give  a  mother  cat. 
They  do  know  how  to  coo  and  laugh  and 
play  with  their  toes  in  most  captivating  man¬ 
ner,  and  more  than  one  nearly  tempted  me  to 
abduction.  I  refrained  from  committing  the 
crime,  when  I  remembered  that  the  great  Empire 
State  would  not  allow  my  adopted  daughter  the 
political  liberty,  nor  business  privileges  she  would 
have  in  her  own  land.  “O,  Liberty,  what  non¬ 
sense  is  permitted  in  thy  name  !” 

The  Burmese  are  a  gentle,  refined,  comely 
people,  and  the  young  women  are  the  prettiest  in 
the  world.  With  their  silk  sarongs,  or  skirts, 
their  white  jackets,  their  elaborately  dressed  hair, 
with  a  bright  flower  in  it,  they  are  as  sweet,  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  any  human  creature  can  be.  We 
professed  a  great  interest  in  Burmese  silk,  in 


order  to  go  to  the  little  shops  and  get  a  look  at 
the  charming  young  merchants.  We  might  catch 
them  composedly  putting  a  touch  of  carmine  to 
lips  or  cheeks,  but  they  calmly  laid  aside  their 
mirror  and  were  ready  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain. 

When  men  write  histories,  they  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  the  women,  and  I  have  emulated  this  bad 
example  by  forgetting  the  men !  They  are  digni¬ 
fied,  intelligent,  and  self-respecting,  and  only 
differ  from  some  we  know  by  preferring  women 
as  equals,  instead  of  pedestal  ornaments  or  door 
mats. 

If  any  discouraged  suffragist  is  tempted  to 
pack  her  grip  and  go  to  Burmah,  the  El  Dorado 
of  women,  let  me  tell  her  that  to  the  foreigner 
life  is  only  endurable  under  an  electric  fan.  Bur¬ 
mah  is  a  beautiful  palm-decked  country  where 
plenty  of  rain  and  tropical  heat  produce  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  beautiful  flowers,  but  the  climate 
will  preserve  “Burmah  for  the  Burmese.” 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  institution  of 
the  Matriarchate  will  recognize  a  survival  of 
many  customs  among  the  Burmese. 

We  have  been  wont  to  think  that  students, 
diplomats  and  tourists  from  the  Orient,  would 
imbibe  some  ideas  concerning  the  freedom  of 
women  in  our  Western  nations,  which  in  time 
would  effect  the  position  of  Eastern  women. 
The  deepest  impression  I  carried  away  from 
Rangoon  was  the  belief  that  every  man  I  met, 
whether  commercial  traveler,  tourist,  British 
business  man  or  government  agent,  seemed  to 
have  a  more  substantial  respect  for  the  women 
of  his  own  land  because  of  these  gentle  but  reso¬ 
lute,  these  feminine,  but  business-like  little 
women  of  Burmah. 
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WOMAN  VOTER  LETTERGRAM 

A  SUFFRAGE  PLANK 

How  would  you  phrase  a  night-letter  of  fifty  words  to  your  delegate 
in  a  National  Convention,  presenting  reasons  for  his  party  adopting 
Woman  Suffrage  in  its  platform  ? 

Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell,  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  offers  a  prize  of  Ten 
Dollars  in  gold  for  the  best  Lettergram  of  fifty  words,  written  ON  THE  FORM 
PRINTED  BELOW,  and  sent  to  the  Woman  Voter  Contest  Editor,  30  East  34th 
Street,  New  York  City,  before  October  15th,  1912. 

Prize  lettergram  and  name  of  winner  will  be  announced  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  Woman  Voter.  

LETTERGRAM  CONTEST 

A  SUFFRAGE  PLANK 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 

_ 1912 


Name - - —  Address 
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Ohio  the  A  correspondent  wrote  the 

Battleground  other  day  asking.  “How  did  it 

happen  that  Ohio  women  got  so  far  on  the  road 
so  suddenly?”  Of  course,  I  replied  politely  and 
respectfully  and  then  I  repeated  to  myself  “hap¬ 
pen"  and  “so  suddenly!”  Nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  Ohio  Woman  •  Suffrage  Association  has 
been  a  happening.  Every  advance  step  was  the 
result  of  effort  on  the  part  of  women  and  some¬ 
times  heroic  effort,  too. 

In  1850,  women  gathered  from  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  in  convention  at  Salem, 
Ohio.  This  body  memorialized  the  Constitutional 
Convention  to  grant  women  political  and  other 
rights  and  now  some  one  says  “So  suddenly!” 
Sixty-two  years  ago.  Only  two  delegates  to  that 
Convention  seriously  considered  this  question  and 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Gray,  of  Lake  County,  outlived 
every  other  delegate  and  saw  women  demonstrate 
their  fitness  for  citizenship.  The  debates  on  the 
memorial  to  the  Convention  were  so  low  that  it 
was  voted  to  strike  them  from  the  minutes.  This 
year,  when  the  youth  with  downy  face  wished  to 
write  up  “Women  in  Constitutional  Convention,” 
he  stated  “The  first  time  Ohio  women  requested 
enfranchisement  from  a  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  was  in  1873.”  Such  is  history. 

The  question  of  Woman’s  Rights  continued 
to  be  agitated  till  the  slavery  question  over¬ 
shadowed  everything.  Then,  Ohio  women,  like 
most  other  women,  lent  a  hand  in  the  cause  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  black  man.  After  the 

war  was  over,  a  state  association  was  formed 
*  ■ 

which  worked  for  a  time  and  died.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  women  were  appearing  before  legislatures 
demanding  or  pleading,  according  to  temper  and 
condition  for  the  betterment  of  laws. 

In  1885,  Frances  M.  Casement,  of  Painesville, 
with  others  reorganized  the  Ohio  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association,  which  has  been  at  work  ever 
since.  Ezra  B.  Taylor  was  elected  president, 
Mrs.  Casement,  vice-president,  Judge  Taylor 
could  not  serve  because  of  congressional  duties 
and  Mrs.  Casement  launched  the  work.  She  is 
now  honorary  president  of  the  association  and 
is  working  actively  in  the  campaign. 

School  suffrage  was  granted  to  the  women  of 
Ohio  in  1894,  Caroline  McCullough  Everhard 
was  president  at  that  time.  She,  Mrs.  Claypole, 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Coit,  treasurer,  were  among 
those  who  worked  hard  for  the  passage  of  this 
law. 

The  years  of  1911  and  1912  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  Ohio  suffragists.  From  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  first  candidates  as  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  till  it  adjourned, 
nothing  was  left  undone  to  further  the  cause  of 
our  amendment.  Candidates  were  interested  be¬ 
fore  election.  A  committee  was  in  Columbus 


watching  everything  closely.  A  hearing  was  had 
before  the  Committee  on  Equal  Suffrage,  which 
was  attended  by  the  full  committee,  and  this  was 
not  true  of  any  other  hearing.  There  was  stand¬ 
ing  room  only  and  on  the  day  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Opposed  to  the  Further  Extension  of  Suf¬ 
frage  to  women  addressed  the  committee,  that 
body  reported,  the  vote  being  20  for  to  1  against! 

In  the  beginning,  forty  delegates  were  for  us, 
sixty  were  needed  to  carry.  The  night  before  we 
went  to  vote,  our  poll  showed  76  for,  and  not  one 
of  these  76  changed  their  minds.  Two  other 
readings  were  had  in  the  following  weeks,  each 
time  the  number  against  being  less.  On  the 
fourth  reading,  the  vote  was  74  to  37,  exactly  2 
to  1. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  put  our  measure  on 
a  ballot  by  itself  or  on  a  ballot  with  the  License 
Amendment,  but  with  no  avail.  We  now  occupy 
a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  list,  with  every  chance 
of  winning.  We  need  only  to  have  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  the  question.  The  number 
of  our  Amendment  is  23  and  the  vote  will  be 
taken  September  3rd. 

In  the  history  of  the  Suffrage  Movement,  no 
campaign  has  attracted  so  much  general  interest' 
in  the  East,  as  has  this.  No  victory  could  evef 
have  “such  far-reaching  influence  as  this.” 

Two  enemies  are  working  against  us — a  little 
band  of  ignorant  and  futile  women,  very  few  in 
number,  and  the  forces  of  evil.  The  former 
makes  no  impression,  for,  although  it  gathers  the 
opposed  together,  it  awakens  the  indifferent  to 
action  on  our  side.  The  other  is  powerful  and 
will  grow  more  powerful  as  the  days  advance. 
We  are  told  that  this  organization  will  spend 
$1,000,000  in  the  last  weeks  of  August. 

One  of  our  great  assets  was  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  was  non-partisan  and  politics 
scarcely  entered  in.  The  division  in  the  ranks' 
of  the  dominant  parties  removed  the  boss  and 
the  crack  of  his  whip.  From  the  beginning,  all 
things  were  favorable,  we  had  no  dickering  of 
fussing  or  faction  among  ourselves,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  we  can  fail  to  win.  Hundreds  of 
Ohio  women  are  giving  all  their  time  through 
these  hot  summer  days,  not  one  receiving  a  cent 
of  salary  and  most  of  them  meeting  their  own 
expenses.  Trained  workers  from  the  East  and 
West  have  been  in  service  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  us. 

Mrs.  Catt  once  said  to  me  in  all  sincerity,  “I 
would  be  glad  to  die  for  the  woman’s  cause,” 
and  I  replied,  “I  would  not;  life’s  too  sweet  to 
me.  I  want  to  live  for  woman’s  cause,”  and  this 
love  for  life  and  action  seems  to  fill  the  hearts 
of  Ohio  women.  It’s  not  a  battle  for  life,  but  a 
battle  with  “real  life,”  at  the  end  for  all. 

HARRIET  TAYLOR  UPTON. 
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A  Friend  Ohio  suffragists  have  not  for- 

Not  Forgotten  gotten  the  friends  who  stood  by 
them  when  it  was  not  safe  politically  to  advocate 
woman  suffrage.  Such  a  true  friend  of  the 
movement  was  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  democracy  in  Ohio. 
In  view  of  the  timid  attitude  of  a  man  like  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  this  question,  even  to-day,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Mayor  Johnson  advocated 
woman  suffrage  in  the  heat  of  one  of  his  bitterest 
municipal  campaigns,  some  years  ago.  It  was 
Mayor  Johnson  who  replied  to  a  delegation  of 
brewers  who  came  urging  him  not  to  support  the 
woman  suffrage  bill  then  before  the  legislature 
on  the  ground  that  the  women  would  vote  for 
prohibition. 

“I  won’t  help  you,  gentlemen.  I  believe  in 
women  voting  on  all  questions.” 


Two  The  National  Education  Associa- 

Conventions  tion  in  convention  at  Chicago  in 
July,  went  on  record  as  favoring  equal  suffrage. 
The  association  is  composed  of  teachers  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  is  a  body  with  great 
influence.  The  first  statement  in  their  list  of  in¬ 
dorsements  was, 

“Woman  Suffrage,  because  women  teachers 
realize  the  responsibility  of  training  youth  for 
citizenship.” 

The  Biennial  Convention  of  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs  did  not  succeed  in 
making  such  a  definite  statement.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  reported  that  the  delegates  refused  to  sup¬ 
port  suffrage,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  Miss 
Mary  G.  Hay,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  points  out  in  the 
following  statement : 

“As  the  convention  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
and  California  had  the  largest  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  you  might  know  the  suffrage  question  was 
discussed  at  all  times  and  on  all  sides.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  convention  was  largely  in  favor  of 
suffrage,  not  only  of  the  delegates  from  the  six 
enfranchised  States,  but  from  all  the  States, 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

The  last  morning,  about  one  hour  before  the 
convention  adjourned  for  good,  a  delegate  from 
Los  Angeles,  offered  a  resolution  from  the  floor, 
which,  if  -adopted  would  mean  that  the  general 
federation  stood  for  suffrage.  Mrs.  Moore,  the 
president,  declared  the  resolution  out  of  order, 
as  according  to  the  constitution  and  article  of  in¬ 
corporation  the  federation  had  no  right  to  indorse 
any  political  or  religious  subject,  so  the  question 
did  not  come  up  for  a  vote,  but  if  it  had  it  would 
have  carried  ten  to  one.  So  the  suffrage  resolu¬ 
tion  was  not  defeated  but  on  account  of  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  constitution,  it  was  declared  out  of 


order,  and  as  Mrs.  Moore  stated,  she  did  this 
because  she  thought  she  was  right  and  not  because 
she  was  against  suffrage  because  she  was  not.” 


Suffrage  and  The  Woman  Suffrage  Party 

the  Progressives  has  been  officially  notified 
through  the  Honorable  Timothy  Woodruff,  that 
the  National  Progressives  have  put  a  strong  suf¬ 
frage  plank  in  their  platform.  It  is  understood 
that  they  have  adopted  the  statement  formulated 
by  the  Reverend  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Victor  Hugo  Duras,  of  the  Roosevelt 
campaign  committee.  It  is  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  statement  that  as  the  fundamental  idea 
of  democracy  is  the  right  of  citizens  to  choose 
their  representatives  to  enact  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed,  that  right  can  only  be  secured 
by  giving  the  ballot  to  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
sex.  In  other  words,  the  Progressives  see  that 
woman  suffrage  is  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
movement  towards  democracy. 

It  was  also  announced  by  representatives  of  the 
new  party  that  seats  for  delegates  from  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  would  be  reserved  at  the 
local  conventions. 


Behind  the  The  editorial  in  the  Times, 

Times- a  gain  juiy  18th,  on  the  coming 

Parade  pageant  the  evening  of  November  9th, 
which  ends,  “It  is  not  just  now  necessary  for 
us  to  oppose  the  real  reasons  for  the  agitation  of 
the  Men’s  League,”  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
almost  beneath  notice.  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  things  which  queer  people  say  just  to  be  jocose 
or  perverse. 

1  he  reasons  for  the  great  co-operative  parade 
the  evening  of  November  9th,  are  obvious,  it  is 
not  “an  agitation,”  and  it  is  not  “By  the  Men’s 
League.” 

The  Men’s  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  is 
doing  fine,  active  work  for  the  Parade,  the  same 
as  they  have  done  for  the  spring  parades  of  the 
past  two  years.  We  welcome  their  co-operation, 
their  unselfish,  gallant  and  chivalrous  champion¬ 
ship  of  our  Cause.  Neither  the  Times  nor  any 
other  paper  need  look  for  any.  mysterious  “rea¬ 
sons  why  our  men  stand  by  this  disinterested 
fight  for  women’s  enfranchisement.  These  hints 
that  there  are  ulterior  motives  for  forming  Men’s 
Leagues  for  Woman  Suffrage,  are  cowardly,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  who  make  them  kuozv  they  are 
not  true,  nor  will  the  closest  investigation  of  the 
Men’s  League  activities  in  New  York  State  and 
elsewhere,  give  the  slightest  ground  for  any  such 
imputation. 
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WHAT’S  DOING  IN  THE  PARTY 


HELL’S  KITCHEN. 

Hell’s  Kitchen  was  recently  the  scene  of  a 
street  meeting  which  was  probably  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  to  speakers  ever  held  in  the  city.  On  the 
evening  of  June  28,  Mrs.  Charter,  Mrs.  Iacacci 
and  Mr.  Morton,  speaking  on  the  corner  of  41st 
Street  and  10th  Avenue,  were  assailed  by  roughs 
who  threw  bags  of  garbage,  tin  cans  and  water, 
and  then  chased  them  up  the  street  in  terror  of 
their  lives. 

The  police  were  seemingly  indifferent  to  the 
disturbance,  for  it  required  five  calls  to  get  two 
policemen  to  the  scene.  Later,  upon  complaint  to 
Commissioner  Waldo,  from  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  and  the  Men’s  League,  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  local  police  station.  At  the  hearing 
there  the  precinct  captain  warned  the  women 
that  the  corner  was  not  a  safe  one.  Instead  of 
accepting  such  a  statement  as  final,  the  women 
determined  to  make  the  place  a  safe  one  for  a 
meeting,  and  announced  one  for  the  following 
week. 

The  second  meeting  was  successful  and  peace¬ 
ful.  There  was  ample  police  protection,  and  a 
crowd,  numbering  hundreds,  listened  with  re¬ 
spectful  attention.  There  were  cheers  when  Mrs. 
Charter,  whose  determination  had  been  aroused 
by  the  riot  of  the  week  before,  said,  “I  would 
have  come  to-night  if  I  had  to  be  brought  in  an 
ambulance.”  Several  residents  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  expressed  regret  and  indignation  regarding 
the  first  unpleasantness.  Mr.  McQuaig,  who 
owns  the  largest  dry  goods  store  in  the  district, 
said  that  the  first  meeting  was  the  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  sight  he  had  ever  witnessed,  and  added,  “This 
to-night  is  a  beautiful  meeting  and  we  are  proud 
that  you  women  would  trust  yourselves  in  this 
neighborhood  again.  Maybe  you  will  realize  that 
for  the  most  part  we  are  peaceful,  law  abiding 
citizens,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  rough  element 
which  attacked  you.” 

Thus  the  gospel  of  suffrage  was  carried  into 
Hell’s  Kitchen.  And  thus  the  women  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  upheld  their  principle 
that  they  will  not  be  shut  out  of  any  part  of  New 
York  where  women  and  children  are  living.  No 
districts,  however  dangerous,  shall  be  closed  to 
us.  _ 

CHINATOWN. 

Splendid  work  in  organizing  the  Third  As¬ 
sembly  District  continues.  We  began  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  district  where 
we  held  meetings  at  St.  Mark’s  Place.  From 
tnere  we  have  worked  south  through  the 
district.  Early  in  July  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district,  the  corner  of  Mott 
and  Pell  Streets.  It  was  just  the  time  of  the 


gangster’s  wars  and  a  bomb  had  been  exploded 
there  the  night  before.  Several  people  warned 
us  against  holding  a  meeting  there.  We  refuse, 
however,  to  allow  that  there  shall  be  any 
section  or  spot  in  this  city  of  our  residence 
where,  as  suffragists,  citizens  and  social  workers, 
we  are  not  to  go.  If  any  place  is  known  and 
allowed  to  be  unsafe,  when  we  take  out  our  per¬ 
mits  for  a  meeting  at  that  place,  we  should  have 
adequate  police  protection.  This  was  the  argu¬ 
ment  we  used  at  police  headquarters  during  the 
discussion  of  the  10th  Avenue  meetings.  As  a 
fact,  the  Chinatown  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  orderly  and  enthusiastic.  .Mrs.  Hughston 
and  Miss  Swinnerton  marshalled  a  good  band 
of  workers  to  distribute  literature  in  English, 
Italian  and  Yiddish  to  the  crowd.  Mrs.  Laidlaw 
presided.  Mrs.  Jean  White  dressed  in  Chinese 
costume,  held  the  Chinese  in  the  crowd  spell¬ 
bound  while  she  told  of  the  suffrage  movement 
in  China,  and  Mr.  Crosby,  by  eloquence  that  even 
for  him  was  surpassing,  held  the  great  crowd  of 
politicians  from  nearby  political  clubs,  plain 
•  clothes  men,  police,  vice  traffickers,  worn  white 
faced  women,  mothers,  children,  merchants, — - 
the  whole  motley  polyglot  throng, — held  them 
spellbound.  Then  a  call  came  from  the  crowd, 
“Mrs.  Livingston,  speech,  speech.” 

Mrs.  Livingston,  who  had  been  working  among 
the  crowds,  entered  the  automobile  and  spoke ; — - 
spoke  touchingly  of  the  need  of  votes  for  women, 
for  the  protection  of  women  such  as  were  behind 
some  of  the  walls  about  us.  She  spoke  kindly  of 
the  Chinamen  who  are  leading  good,  industrious 
lives  in  Chinatown,  and  who  are  not  responsible 
for  the  conditions  that  are  forced  upon  them. 

The  vicious  interests  which  have  repeatedly 
instigated  physical  attacks  upon  Mrs.  Livingstone 
for  rescuing  children  and  young  girls  from  China¬ 
town  are  now  naturally  not  hesitating  to  make  a 
concerted  attack  upon  her  character.  To  any 
one  who  cannot  as  a  matter  of  mere  logic  see 
that  a  person,  who  against  all  her  self-interest 
does  the  kind  of  work  that  Mrs.  Livingstone 
does,  is  actuated  by  noble  motives;  we  may  say 
that  we  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Livingstone’s  lawyers, 
Gerard  &  Smyth,  60  Broadway.  They  have  col¬ 
lected,  a  mass  of  data  concerning  her  and  her 
work,  and  they  Mre  prepared  to  answer  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  those  zuho  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  are  endeavoring  to  discredit  Mrs.  Living¬ 
stone.  It  will  be  an  astonished  and  indignant 
public  that  will  one  day  have  presented  to  them 
the  story  of  the  dastardly  attempts  of  vice  in¬ 
terests  and  their  dupes  and  minions  to  hamper 
and  hound  Mrs.  Livingstone  in  her  work  of  res¬ 
cuing  young  girls.  W  R  T 
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The  Parade  of  Light  and  Joy  and  Triumph  of 
Determination  and  Consecration. 

Ohio  must  win!  We  are  so  sure  that  a  Co¬ 
operative  Parade  Committee  has  put  well  under 
way  plans  for  a  great  celebration  for  Novem¬ 
ber  9th,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Fifth 
Avenue  is  always  brilliantly  lighted  at  night ;  but 
it  is  going  to  be  radiant  on  that  evening.  Torches 
and  lanterns,  searchlights,  from  floats  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  carriages,  green  fire,  electric  banners 
and  batons  are  going  to  express  somewhat  our 
exuberance  if  only  two  of  the  six  campaigning 
states  come  in, — of  course  there  will  be  more 
than  that : 

We  will  write  more  of  the  parade  details  in 
other  numbers  of  The  Woman  Voter.  The  first 
committee  elected  its  own  Chairman,  Mrs.  Laid- 
law,  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Towle,  of  the  College  League;  Press  Chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Beadle,  of  the  Men’s  League;  Parade 
Literature  Committee,  Mrs.  Hughston,  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party;  Mrs.  Child,  of  the 
Woman’s  Trade  Union  League;  Mrs.  Henderson, 
of  the  College  League;  Mrs.  Dennett,  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  The 
New  York  Men’s  League  is  making  a  special 
effort  to  get  representatives  of  other  Men’s 
Leagues  to  march,  especially  from  the  campaign 
states.  We  hope  to  have  the  Ohio  banner  in  the 
parade, — the  blue  and  gold  one  which  marched 
May  4th,  saying,  “Ohio  next,”- — also  another 
Ohio  banner  saying  that  “Ohio  has  arrived.”  We 
expect  delegations  not  only  from  Ohio,  but  from 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Oregon.  Those 
who  cannot  march  in  triumph,  will  march  with 
such  equipment  as  goes  to  make  up  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  !  But  we  are  not  thinking  of  anything  but 
victory,  for  even  temporary  defeat  of  suffrage 
to-day  is  a  useless,  expensive,  ineffectual  thing. 


THE  PARTY  FOR  CAMPAIGN  STATES! 

EMBERS  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
are  always  eager  to  help  campaign 
states  in  every  possible  way.  Readers  of  The 
Voter  will  remember  what  a  splendid  return 
there  was  from  the  Self  Denial  week,  conducted 
by  the  Party  last  summer  for  California.  At 
that  time  we  sent  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin  to  help 
in  the  California  campaign.  The  story  of  her 
splendid  work  there  is  well  known. 

As  soon  as  the  campaign  began  in  Ohio,  Mrs. 
Laidlaw  wrote  Mrs.  Upton  offering  Miss  Ran¬ 
kin’s  services,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  Al¬ 
though  Miss  Rankin,  at  the  close  of  her  legis¬ 
lative  work  in  New  York,  had  gone  to  her  home 
in  Montana  to  lay  the  line  of  the  suffrage 
campaign  there,  she  dropped  everything  and 
came  back  to  Ohio.  She  has  spoken  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  other  cities  at  the  big  street  meetings; 


but  a  great  deal  of  her  work  has  been  done  in 
the  country  districts.  In  the  letter  of  July  6th, 
from  Mrs.  Upton,  she  says,  “Miss  Rankin  has 
been  doing  the  ground  work  that  counts  so  much. 
It  is  not  picturesque  work.  If  Miss  Rankin  has 
not  written  to  you,  it  is  because  of  the  pressure 
upon  her.  It  is  so  hard  to  write  letters  when 
one  is  doing  the  kind  of  work  she  is.” 

A  letter  from  Blanche  Vignos,  Chairman  of 
the  Campaign  Committee,  Canton,  Ohio,  wrote, 
in  June,  “In  behalf  of  our  organization,  I  wish 
to  thank  you  for  the  generous  help  you  have 
given  by  sending  Miss  Rankin  to  Ohio.  I  think 
it  a  privilege  to  have  her  with  us  for  ten  days; 
and  we  have  accomplished  much  in  that  time. 
She  has  talked  to  ten  of  the  seventeen  townships 
of  our  county,  which  is  one  of  the  most  populous 
of  the  State.  Everywhere  she  has  appeared  she 
has  been  most  successful  in  pleasing  people  and 
holding  her  audiences.  We  are  certainly  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  people  outside  of  the  State,  who  are 
aiding  us  so  generously  in  our  struggle  for  equal 
franchise.  We  hope  that  when  Ohio  grants  her 
women  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  it  will  help 
all  other  states  to  secure  the  same. 

Letters  from  Miss  Rankin  have  been  full  of 
hope.  She  writes  on  one  occasion,  “There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  hopefulness  among  suf¬ 
frage  workers,  which  alone  will  help  to  carry  the 
State.  However,  they  know  there  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  They  are  doing 
much  and  planning  more  all  the  time.” 


KEEP  THE  BEACON  BURNING. 

THIS  is  an  appeal  for  your  Treasury.  The 
Party  is  working  all  the  time  in  a  hundred 
grooves  and  channels.  At  this  season,  having  de¬ 
veloped  so  much  during  the  Winter,  a  thousand 
opportunities  offer  themselves  which  should  be 
met.  We  need  money  to  meet  them. 

While  you  are  enjoying  your  restful  vacation, 
many  of  our  workers  in  the  office  and  field  are  at 
their  tasks.  On  a  hot  day,  think  of  them  and  send 
us  something  to  make  the  wheels  work  easier. 
On  a  cool  day,  say  to  yourself,  “This  is  a  pos¬ 
sible  day  for  organizing.  I  will  send  money  to 
help  one  organizer  do  her  work.”  Send  us  all 
you  can  spare  as  often  as  you  can,  for  which,  be  it 
much  or  little — we  thank  you. 

Sign  and  send  the  following  pledge  to  Mrs 
Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich,  Treasurer,  30  East 
34th  Street. 

I  hereby  pledge  to  the  campaign  fund  of  the 

Woman  Suffrage  Party  the  sum  of . 

Name . 

Address . t . 

Date  Payable : 

When  desired,  the  contribution  may  be  paid  in 
quarterly  installments.  $25  four  times  a  year 
makes  $100.  We  need  many  such  pledges. 
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Yes,  I  am  sure 
Sanatogen  will 
help  rebuild 
your  nerves. 


Mme  Sarah  Grand, 

Author  of  the  “Heavenly 
Twins,”  writes  : 

“I  began  to  take  Sanatogen 
after  nearly  four  years’  enforced 
idleness  from  extreme  debil¬ 
ity,  and  felt  the  benefit  almost 
immediately.  And  now,  after 
taking  it  steadily  three  times 
a  day  for  twelve  weeks,  1  find 
myself  able  to  enjoy  both  work 
and  play  again,  and  also  am 
able  to  do  as  much  of  both  as 
I  ever  did.” 

Madjme  Olive  Schreiner, 
The  gifted  author,  writes  : 
“The  effect  of  Sanatogen  on 
me  has  been  most  remarkable. 
Nothing  that  I  have  taken  for 
years  has  given  me  such  a 
sense  of  vigor  aud  restored  cir¬ 
culation.  I  shall  never  be 
without  Sanatogen.” 

Lady  Henry  Somerset, 

The  prominent  social  reform 
advocate,  writes  : 

“Sanatogen  undoubtedly  re¬ 
stores  sleep,  invigorates  the 
nerves  and  braces  the  patient 
to  health.  I  have  watched  its 
effect  on  people  whose  nervous 
systems  have  been  entirely  un¬ 
dermined,  and  I  have  proved 
Sanatogen  to  be  mostvaluable.” 
Prof.  Thos.  B.  Stillman, 
M.  S..  Ph.D., 

The  well-known  research 
chemist  of  Stevens  Institute, 
writes  : 

“The  chemical  union  of  the 
constituents  of  Sanatogen  is  a 
true  one,  representative  of  the 
highest  skill  in  the  formation 
of  a  product  containing  Phos¬ 
phorous  in  the  organic  phos¬ 
phate  condition,  and  so  com¬ 
bined  that  digestion  assimil¬ 
ation  of  Sanatogen  are  ren¬ 
dered  complete  with  the  1 
greatest  ease/’ 


HAT  multitudes  of  women — 
and  men  —  look  back  with 
gratitude  to  the  earnestly 
spoken  suggestion  that  Sanatogen  would 
rebuild  and  revitalize  their  nervous  sys¬ 
tems — broken  down  by  overwork,  worry  or 
illness ! 

And  with  what  satisfaction  they  reflect  that  they  took  the 
well-meant  advice — and  by  following  it,  found  the  way  fiom  im¬ 
paired  digestion,  sleeplessness,  and  physical  and  mental 
exhaustion,  back  to  brimming  nerve  health  and  vigor.  Through¬ 
out  civilized  lauds  physicians — many  of  great  eminence — to  the 
number  of  over  15,000 — have  found  in  their  practices  that  noth¬ 
ing  so  well  serves  the  needs  of  shattered  and  tired  nerves  as 
Sanatogen.  And  they  have  recorded,  over  their  signatures, 
their  confidence  in  this  remarkable  food  tonic. 

These  men  of  science  found  that  Sanatogen’s  combination  of  purest 
protein  and  organic  phosphorus  gives  to  the  nerves  just  the  food  they  must 
have  to  restore  the  balance  of  health  ;  they  found  that  Sanatogen  so  im¬ 
proves  appetite  and  digestion  that  more  energy  is  ext  acted  from  the  daily 
food,  that  the  blood  is  enriched — strength  and  endurance  increased. 

And  you  have  an  overwhelming  mass  of  medical  opinion  that 
Sanatogen  will  help  rebuild  your  nerves — as  it  has  for  thousands  and. 
thousands  of  other  tnen  and  women. 

This  Remarkable  Book  FREE 
We  ask  you  earnestly  to  get  acquainted  with  Sanatogen. 
Investigate  our  claims  first  if  you  like,  and  we  are  only 
too  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Ask  your  doctor  about  it,  and 
in  any  case  write  at  once  for  our  book,  “Our  Nerves  of 
To=morrow,”  written  in  an  absorbingly  interesting  style, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  facts  and  informa= 
tion  of  vital  interest  to  you.  This  book  also  contains 
evidence  of  the  value  of  Sanatogen  which  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  conclusive. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  in  three  sizes — $1.00 — $1.90— $3.60 

Get  Sanatogen  from  your  druggist — if  not  obtainable  from  him,  sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.^'^Er^ 
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MRS.  NATHAN  IN  OHIO. 

AVERY  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  Nathan 
tells  of  her  splendid  work  as  she  motored 
through  Ohio.  She  writes,  “I  fired  my  first  shot 
in  the  Ohio  campaign  last  Wednesday.  I  spoke 
in  Ashtabula  at  12.30,  in  the  main  street,  to  a 
large  crowd  of  men  and  women,  and  in  the  same 
day  at  Painesville,at  5  o’clock  from  a  grand  stand. 
On  Thursday,  Miss  Myrta  Jones,  who  is  the  Act¬ 
ing  President  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  in 
Cleveland,  and  also  the  President  of  the  Ohio 
Consumer’s  League,  gave  Mr.  Nathan  and  my¬ 
self  a  luncheon,  at  Mayfield  Country  Club.  I  heard 
a  good  story  about  a  little  boy  of  seven  who  asked 
his  mother  why  she  couldn’t  vote :  “Well,  who 
prevents  you?”  he  asked.  “Won’t  the  Governor 
let  you,  or  the  President,  or  the  Mayor?”  And 
when  his  mother  explained  that  they  wouldn’t 
let  her,  or  the  men  who  made  the  laws — the  legis¬ 
lators  at  Columbus,  Ohio — then  he  ejaculated 
with  a  grunt :  “Umph !  as  tho’  everyone  in 
Cleveland  doesn't  know  you  more  than  papa.” 
As  his  father  is  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety, 
I  think  it  is  a  good  story.” 


ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  NEWS. 

The  Party  is  gaining  ground  rapidly.  The  enroll¬ 
ments  of  new  members  for  June  is  2,331. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  in  the  Men’s  Republican 
Club  at  Richmond  Hill,  there  was  great  enthusiasm. 
Mrs.  Penfield  was  speaker  of  the  evening  and  the  club 
went  on  record  as  unanimously  favoring  suffrage.  As¬ 
semblyman  Bell  was  called  to  the  platform  and  spoke 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  men  present. 

THE  2nd. 

On  July  nth  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  2nd  Assembly 
District  on  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Division  Streets. 
Miss  Alberta  Hill,  who  is  acting  leader  in  the  District, 
was  Chairman  and  speaker.  The  crowd  was  mostly 
Jewish,  and  their  interest  in  the  speech  was  intense. 

THE  9th. 

In  the  9th  A.  D.  a  meeting  held  June  21st,  at  30th 
Street  and  8th  Avenue,  was  well  attended.  The  crowd 
was  rough  and  noisy.  Mrs.  Iaccaci  was  Chairman  and 
speaker.  On  July  12th  another  meeting  was  held  at 
41st  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  the  spot  where  the  riot 
occurred  the  week  before.  There  were  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  audience  and  41  enrollments  were  taken, 
nearly  all  of  them  men. 

THE  14th. 

In  the  14th  A.  D.  a  meeting  was  held  at  23rd  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue,  June  24th.  Miss  Sibyl  Wilbur 
presided  and  Miss  Klatschken  and  Mrs.  Waters  spoke. 
The  audience  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  men 
who  seemed  greatly  interested. 

THE  15th 

On  June  22nd  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  15th  A.  D., 
at  84th  Street  and  Broadway.  Miss  Klatschken  pre¬ 
sided  and  also  spoke,  as  did  Mrs.  Swartz  and  Mrs. 
Waters.  The  audience  numbered  several  hundred  and 
the  collection  was  large.  Other  meetings  were  held 
June  29th  and  July  6th.  At  the  latter  Charles  Frederick 
Adams  made  a  brilliant  speech.  At  the  meeting  June  29th, 
Mr.  John  McRoy,  president  of  the  Manhattan  Single 


Tax  League,  was  present  and  was  so  much  interested 
that  he  extended  an  invitation  to  Miss  Klatschken  to 
speak  before  the  League  the  next  evening,  which  she 
did.  Her  reception  was  very  cordial  from  the  seventy- 
five  members  present,  who  promised  to  march  in  the 
November  parade,  and  asked  her  to  visit  them  again. 

THE  17th. 

Since  June  12th  street  meetings  have  been  held  every 
night  except  one,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  96th 
Street.  Mrs.  Helen  Hoy  Greeley  has  made  three  or 
four  speeches  every  night.  The  passing  of  the  hat 
dispersing  one  crowd,  another  would  gather.  Mrs. 
Suffren,  Miss  Swinton,  Miss  Klatschken,  Miss  Hill, 
Miss  Knapp,  Miss  Lemlick,  Mrs.  Jackson,  Miss  McPike, 
Mr.  Slosson  and  Mrs.  Preston,  a  lady  over  seventy-five 
years  of  age,  from  Wyoming,  have  made  fine  speeches 
to  enthusiastic  crowds.  A  great  many  Voter  buttons 
have  been  sold  and  to  every  one  of  the  many  Broadway 
promenaders  who  would  take  a  leaflet  that  was  given, 
thanks  to  the  untiring  attention  of  the  captains  and 
friends  of  the  district. 

THE  20th. 

The  20th  A.  D.,  with  Mrs.  Buchhold  as  leader,  is 
active  in  street  meetings.  June  19th,  one  was  held  at 
79th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and  June  26th,  at 
75th  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and  July  3rd,  at 
79th  Street  and  1st  Avenue. 

THE  21st. 

Many  meetings  are  held  monthly  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Albert  Plimpton.  June  16th  the  Mount  Gilead 
Colored  Baptist  Church  was  open  to  the  District  and 
Mrs.  Iaccaci  spoke  to  a  large  and  interested  audience. 
On  June  19th,  141st  and  Broadway  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  where  a  large  crowd  gathered  to  hear  Judge 
Wood  and  Mrs.  Plimpton  speak.  June  28th  one  was 
held  at  137th  Street  and  Broadway,  when  Mrs.  Plimp¬ 
ton  and  Miss  Mathews  spoke  to  such  an  interested  audi¬ 
ence  that  they  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  July  1st  the  last  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held,  as  most  of  the  workers  were  leaving  town. 
THE  22nd. 

On  July  5th  a  meeting  was  held  before  a  large  and 
interested  audience  at  86th  Street  and  East  End 
Avenue.  Miss  Klatschken  and  Alexander  Golden  spoke 

THE  23rd. 

Interesting  meetings  were  held  here  June  18th  and 
July  2nd.  The  first  at  Broadway  and  145th  Street,  with 
several  speakers,  the  second  at  Broadway  and  157th 
Street. 

THE  27th. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  June  19th,  at  44th  Street 
and  Broadway.  The  speakers  were  Judge  Crosby,  Miss 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Iaccaci,  Mrs.  Hughston.  Another  was 
held  July  5th  at  41st  Street  and  10th  Avenue,  where 
the  week  before  a  meeting  had  been  broken  up  by  a 
gang  of  rowdies.  This  meeting  was  a  great  success, 
without  any  disturbance.  The  audience  was  attentive 
and  applauded  the  speakers  heartily.  On  July  3rd  one 
was  held  at  45th  Street  and  Broadway,  with  a  good 
attendance. 


OUT  DOOR  WORK  IN  THE  BRONX. 

BY 

Olive  Pierce. 

Open  air  meetings  this  year  number  in  all  twenty- 
six,  with  many  enrollments  taken  and  intense  interest 
manifested  as  well. 

Two  meetings  a  week  are  held  at  Clason  Point  and 
much  good  is  done,  and  yet,  with  all  the  active  work 
going  on,  there  is  such  an  immense  territory  to  be 
covered  that  the  cry  goes  up  for  more  workers. 


THe  Woman  Voter 


Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk,  Chairman,  Borough  of  Bronx,  re¬ 
ceives  leaders,  captains  and  workers  on  Thursday  of 
each  week  at  her  home,  255  E.  174th  Street,  and  any 
woman  who  wishes  to  serve  the  cause  by  active  work 
cannot  do  better  than  to  apply  to  her  and  a  place  in 
the  District  in  which  the  worker  lives  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  her. 

On  the  4th  of  July  there  was  an  automobile  tour  of 
the  five  Assembly  Districts  of  the  Bronx,  with  ten 
minute  speeches  at  each  stopping  place.  Old  Glory 
waved  at  our  heads  on  that  night  as  well  as  the  yellow 
and  black  of  our  Suffrage  flags.  Along  one  side  of  the 
auto  was  a  large  banner  of  yellow  and  printed  on  it  in 
large,  black  letters,  “The  Spirit  of  1776.” 

We  thought  it  especially  apropos  to  have  that  banner 
flung  to  the  breeze  on  that  day  of  all  days.  The  spirit 
of  '76  is  burning  as  steadily  in  the  breast  of  the  woman 
of  1912  as  ever  it  burned  in  the  breast  of  any  of  our 
regular  continental  soldiers  who  camped  during  that 
bitter  winter  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  when 
the  war  of  independence  was  waged.  Liberty  is  worthy 
of  great  sacrifices  from  women,  as  well  as  men,  though 
all  women  do  not  realize,  that  a  sacrifice  of  time,  com¬ 
fort,  energy  and  money  is  imperatively  required  if  we 
are  to  have  the  ballot  in  1915. 

The  latest  activity  on  the  part  of  Bronx  Suffragists 
was  a  series  of  open  air  meetings  held  to  show  the 
importance  of  protection  for  our  children  by  municipal 
government,  the  text  being  furnished  by  the  foul  mur¬ 
der  of  little  Julia  Connors.  It  remained  for  us  to 
point  the  moral  which  we  endeavored  to  do  by  holding 
meetings  in  all  five  Assembly  Districts  and  demanding 
protection  for  our  children  night  and  day,  in-doors  and 
out-of-doors,  demanding  that  parks  and  streets  be  made 
safe  for  grown  people,  as  well  as  children,  and  showing 
that  such  results  could  only  come  about  by  letting 
women  help  state  and  national  government,  as  well  as 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

“Woman  and  Social  Progress.”  By  Scott  and 
Nellie  S.  M.  Nearing.  Price:  $1.50,  net.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

“The  Citadel.”  By  Samuel  Merwin.  Price, 
$1.25.  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

“Folk  Festivals.”  By  Mary  Master  Needham. 
Price,  $1.25.  B.  W.  Heubsch,  New  York. 

“Our  Judicial  Oligarchy.”  By  Gilbert  E.  Roe. 
Price,  $1.00.  B.  W.  Heubsch,  New  York. 

“The  Story  of  My  Childhood.”  By  Clara  Bar¬ 
ton.  Price,  50  cents,  cloth ;  seventy-five  cents, 
leather.  Baker,  Taylor  Company. 


WOMAN  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  easy-going 
philosophy  of  progress  which  laid  respon¬ 
sibility  for  advance  upon  powers  outside  human¬ 
ity.  In  those  days  man  was  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  marionette  in  the  hands  of  destiny,  murmur¬ 
ing  with  pious  humility, 

“We  wait  beneath  the  furnace  blast 
The  pangs  of  transformation.” 

Nowadays,  however,  progress  is  no  such  pas¬ 


in  municipal  affairs.  Such  a  just  and  fair  condition  of 
affairs  can  be  obtained  in  one  way  only  and  that  way 
is  to  give  the  vote  to  women.  Such  was  the  text  and 
we  are  receiving  letters  congratulating  us  on  having 
the  courage  to  make  that  demand.  It  was  well  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  time,  as  suffragists  should  be  the  first 
to  make  demands,  for  the  moral  and  physical  protec¬ 
tion  of  all  womankind. 


FROM  THE  EVENING  SUN 
(July  17,  1912) 

“Some  women  suffragists  held  an  outdoor  meeting  at  137th 
street  and  Willis  avenue,  the  Bronx,  last  night,  and  although 
the  audience  was  composed  mainly  of  sceptical  men  and  boys  the 
women  made  a  number  of  converts  before  they  finished  and 
came  away  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind. 

Mrs.  Olive  Pierce  conducted  the  meeting  but  Miss  Rose 
Livingston  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  it  was  mainly  due  to 
her  diplomacy  that  the  meeting  was  a  success.  Miss  Livingston 
elected  to  speak  about  conditions  in  Chinatown,  especially  the 
white  slave  situation  there,  and  by  seizing  upon  an  incident  of 
first  hand  knowledge  to  many  of  her  hearers,  namely,  the 
murder  of  little  Julia  Connors  in  the  Bronx,  the  speaker  brought 
her  hearers  from  disrespectful  inattention  bordering  upon  row¬ 
dyism  to  a  serious  and  attentive  mood  that  is  rarely  seen  in  street 
corner  audiences. 

The  hooting  and  giggling  suddenly  ceased  when  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  begin  Miss  Livingston  suddenly 
said: 

“Instead  of  laughing  you  men  should  be  bowing  your  heads 
in  shame  for  allowing  a  condition  of  affairs  where  such  an 
outrage  as  the  murder  of  poor  little  Julia  Connors  is  possible. 
You  are  citizens  and  voters — why  don’t  you  insist  upon  police 
protection  for  your  children?  If  you  haven’t  time  to  save  your 
children  from  a  fate  like  that  of  Julia  Connors  and  perhaps 
even  worse  fate  of  the  white  slave,  why  don’t  you  give  their 
mothers  the  vote,  so  that  they  can  have  something  to  say  about 
the  laws  and  the  way  they  are  enforced?” 

“She’s  right!”  “That’s  good  stuff!”  “There’s  a  lot  of  truth 
in  all  that!”  and  remarks  of  a  similar  tenor  were  heard  as  the 
speaker  stepped  down  from  the  soap  box  that  had  served  as  a 
platform  and  went  through  the  crowed  distributing  campaign 
literature.” 


sive  matter.  Contemporary  literature  fairly 
bristles  with  the  new  belief  that  evolution  is  a 
conscious  process  and  that  man  may  shape  his 
own  environment  and  direct  his  course.  Modern 
writers  delight  in  diagnosing  the  growing  pains 
of  society  and  prescribing  the  remedies.  Prob¬ 
ably  because  woman  is  in  such  a  stage  of  transi¬ 
tion  is  there  a  marked  tendency  to  dwell  upon 
her  duties  and  responsibilities  as  an  evolving  unit 
of  civilization. 

One  of  the  new  contributions  to  this  literature 
of  conscious  evolution  is  “Woman  and  Social 
Progress,”  by  Scott  and  Nellie  M.  S.  Nearing. 
The  book  might  properly  be  named  “It’s  Up  to 
Woman  Now,”  for  the  writers  insist  that  woman 
holds  the  possibilities  for  future  development  in 
her  own  hands. 

“Woman’s  capacity  is  the  great,  undirected 
force  in  modern  society,”  they  announce  in  the 
first  chapter.  “Man,  having  chosen  his  sphere 
and  centered  his  interests,  remains  comparatively 
indifferent  to  woman’s  dilemma.  The  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  therefore,  between  woman  and  her  life  ac¬ 
tivities  must  be  made  by  woman  herself.  The 
American  woman,  facing  this  dilemma,  stands  at 
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Wlien  women  get  the  right  to  vote. 
And  help  to  run  the  nation, 

There  is  no  doubt  this  rally  shout 
Will  win  by  acclamation 

UPTON’S  TEA 

Honest  Tea  Is  The  Best  Policy 


the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  old  world  of  sub¬ 
jection  and  dependence  lies  behind  her;  before 
her  opens  the  new  world  of  individual  develop¬ 
ment  and  achievement.  Foremost  in  opportunity, 
the  American  woman  may  also  stand  foremost  in 
achievement ;  but  it  is  for  her  to  define  the  scope 
of  the  contribution  she  will  make  to  Social  Prog¬ 
ress.” 

By  quoting  liberally  from  such  authorities  as 
Lester  F.  Ward,  Havelock  Ellis,  Charlotte  Per¬ 
kins  Gilman,  Olive  Schreiner  and  others,  the  au¬ 
thors  give  a  fairly  comprehensive  epitome  of 
modern  thought  upon  the  woman  question.  As¬ 
sembling  all  the  facts  of  woman’s  changing  status 
and  environment  they  reach  the  conclusion,  that 
for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  women  may  choose 
the  pursuits  to  which  their  lives  shall  be  devoted. 
There  are  many  fields  for  activity  and  many 
places  where  woman’s  work  is  needed,  from  the 
traditional  occupations  of  motherhood,  house¬ 
keeping  and  education  to  the  enlarging  sphere  of 
industry,  professional  life  and  participation  in 
civic  and  community  interests. 

Following  this  study  of  women’s  share  in  social 
work  comes  a  consideration  of  the  political  status 
of  women  which  gives  a  brief  history  of  the 
struggle  for  enfranchisement.  Just  as  democracy 
has  developed  men  and  given  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  public  questions,  so  it 
will  develop  women.  “Where  the  demand  (for 
equal  suffrage)  has  been  granted,  women  as  ac¬ 
tive  citizens,  have  found  wide  opportunity  for 
service.  The  whole  field  of  social  legislation  is 
open  to  women.  Children  need  protection ;  pros¬ 
pective  mothers  must  not  be  physically  overtaxed 
by  factory  work ;  babies  require  pure  milk ;  adults 
need  unadulterated  food ;  streets  must  be  clean ; 
water  must  be  pure;  sweatshops  need  inspection, 
and  the  City  Fathers  more  careful  watching. 
There  are  innumerable  opportunities  all  through 
society  for  effective  social  work— work  which 
must  finally  be  done  by  women.  In  the  home, 
they  have  proved,  by  centuries  of  conclusive  ex¬ 
periments,  that  they  understand  best  the  methods 


of  keeping  things  clean  and  tidy ;  that  they  know 
most  intimately  the  true  needs  of  the  human  be¬ 
ing.  Women  will  not  revolutionize  society  with 
the  ballot.  Men  did  not  revolutionize  society 
when  they  secured  the  right  to  vote.  Woman’s 
opportunity  in  this  direction  is  not  revolutionary, 
but  distinctly  social  and  educative.” 


THE  CITADEL. 

IT  used  to  take  half  a  century  or  more  to  trans¬ 
late  history  into  fiction.  But  this  genera¬ 
tion  is  more  expeditious.  We  have  our  great 
movements  in  story  form  without  waiting  for 
years  to  add  the  glamour  of  perspective.  Pro¬ 
gressive  politics,  including  the  initiative,  refer¬ 
endum,  recall  and  an  attack  upon  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  furnish  the  theme  of  Samuel  Merwin’s  stir¬ 
ring  novel,  The  Citadel.  All  the  elements  of  the 
great  struggle  between  the  new,  socialized  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  old  corupt  methods  of  using  govern¬ 
ment  to  serve  individuals  are  portrayed  in  the 
story  of  John  Garwood. 

Mr.  Merwin  sees  woman  suffrage  as  a  part  of 
this  whole  big  social  movement.  In  a  wonderful 
speech  to  his  constituents,  the  hero,  who  is  run¬ 
ning  for  Congress  on  the  new  social  platform, 
says : 

"They  tell  us  that  to  release  all  the  wonderful 
pent-up,  brooding,  mothering  emotional  power 
of  woman  in  the  active  affairs  of  life  would  be 
to  introduce  an  impractical  element,  that  it  would 
soften,  would  feminize  the  logic  of  our  industrial 
philosophy  and  of  our  industrial  politics.  I  say 
to  you,  friends,  that  the  logic  is  exactly  what  we 
must  soften  and  feminize.  And  the  sooner  we 
do  soften  it  the  better  for  this  nation.  More 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  right  now  we 
need  the  practical  instinct  of  woman  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  affairs.  We  need  her  for  the  most 
practical  of  all  practical  problems — the  very  one 
which  our  Wall  Street  rulers  and  their  political 
dependents  are  prone  to  forget  entirely — the  con¬ 
servation  of  human  life.” 
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EMBROIDERIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


Blouses  Italian  Cut  Work 

Dressing  Jackets  Cushions 


James  McCreery  &  Go. 

DURING  AUGUST. 

SPECIAL  SALE 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

Unusual  range  of 


HAVE  REMOVED  THEIR 

Housefurnishing  Warerooms 

TO 

45th  Street  and  6th  Avenue 


Sizes  and  Colors. 

23rd  Street  34th  Street 

New  York 


Carpets  Cleaned 

21  years’  experience  has  taught  us  how 

CARPETS  and  RUGS  SCOURED  and  RENOVATED 

ORIENTAL  RUGS  A  SPECIALTY 

BROOKLYN  CARPET  CLEANING  WORKS 

THIRD  AVE.  AND  SACKETT  ST.,  BROOKLYN 
TELEPHONE,  "3362  SOUTH" 

MISS  L.  V.  WHEELER 

Sute4003-4  Metropolitan  building 
1  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Facsimile  Fetters  in  English,  French,  Spanish, 
German,  Italian.  Wide  Carriage  Work.  Steno¬ 
graphic  Work.  Manuscript  Copying.  Specifica¬ 
tions.  Mimeographing. 

TELEPHONE  .....  GRAMERCY  3153 


BREAKFAST 

and 

LUNCHEON 

Prompt  and 
Efficient 
Service 


aliiHllr 


180  MADISON  AVE. 
Just  below  34th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


DINNER,  60c. 

from 

6  to  7.30  p.  m. 

HOME 

COOKING 


1  ORIGINAL 

RECAMIER  CREAM 

FOR  THE 
COMPLEXION 

Will  cure  a  bad  skin  and 
preserve  a  good  one.  Has 
been  used  for  near  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

For  sale  everywhere,  or 
sent  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Two  sizes — 
50c.  and  $  1 .00 

RECAMIER  MFG.  CO.,  No.  133  WEST  31st  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

Send  for  inleresling  illustrated  booklet 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “Tiie  Woman  Voter.” 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “The  Woman  Voter.’ 
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YOU  MAY  PRESENT 

THE  MOST  CONVINCING  ARGUMENTS  IN  BEHALF  OF 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 

BY  USING  THE  SUBJECT 

“THE  SUFFRAGIST  AROUSING  HER  SISTERS” 

Adopted  as  the  Emblem  of  leading  Suffrage  Clubs. 


EXORA  POWDER. 

is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on — one  application  lasts 
all  day.  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof.  Doremus  (late  of  Belle¬ 
vue  Medical  College,  New  York  i .  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
on  receipt  of  price — 50c.  Specify  White,  Flesh  or  Brunette. 

Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  send 
you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and 
Exora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing.  Write  to  us  now. 

CHAS.  MEYER,  wJt°f;'(°h5  s,„  NEW  YORK 


Copyright/ Ella  Buchanan,  Sc.  1911 

Central  Figure  :  THE  SUFFRAGIST. 
DEGRADATION  :  fallen,  lier  right  hand  upon  the  foot  of 
VANITY  :  who  is  unmoved,  simpering. 
CONVENTIONALITY :  listless,  averted  face,  eyes  closed. 
WAGE  EARNER:  kneeling,  appeals  to  the  Suffragist 
_  for  help. 

WRITE  YOUR  LOCAL  PARTY  OR  THE  PUBLISHERS  FOR 

Postal  Cards,  Photogravures,  Statuettes 

THE  ELMAN  ART  CO.,  1170  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


Telephone 
Morningside  630 


Dry  Ceaning 
Steam  Laundering 
and  Dyeing 


1234  Amsterdam  Ave. 

I9th  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  OHIO. 


THE  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Greater  New 
York  sends  this  issue  of  The  Woman 
Voter  to  Ohio,  with  every  hope  for  victory  in 
September. 

Suffragists  know  that  the  success  of  each 
state,  means  the  ultimate  success  of  every  state. 
Our  movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  is  worid  wide  and  nation  wide.  While 
each  local  unit  must  work  out  its  individual  prob¬ 
lem,  no  group  of  suffragists  in  any  state  can 
stand  alone.  This  is  why  we  are  sending  work¬ 
ers  and  money  to  Ohio,  this  is  why  we  ask  Ohio 
to  help  us. 

Will  you  not  help  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 


by  subscribing  to  its  magazine,  The  Woman 
Voter?  Fifty  cents  a  year  will  keep  you  posted 
on  the  movement  in  New  York  and  give  you 
many  interesting  articles  on  women  and  social 
progress  as  well.  We  aim  to  make  The  Woman 
Voter  a  source  of  inspiration  and  information 
for  suffragists — no  matter  where  they  live.  Our 
magazine  has  already  won  many  converts  to  the 
justice  of  woman  suffrage.  Will  you  not  help 
in  the  good  work? 

Subscriptions,  at  fifty  cents  a  year,  may  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Augusta  Hughston,  The  Woman 
Voter,  30  East  34th  street,  on  the  following 
blank : 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER,  30  East  34th  Street. 


Enclosed  find  $ .  for  which  please  send  The  Woman  Voter  for  one  year  tc 

N  ame .  N  ame . 


Address 


Address 


Date 


.  Date . 

Fatkonize  our  Patrons  Mention  "The  Woman  Voter. 
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"(Flip  S’j.uul  of  tlir  j^pnilpra” 


BY  ISADORA  H.  DIX 
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SUBSCRIBE  to  this  book,  and  make  it  a  present 
to  the  inexperienced  young  girl,  to  the  young 
wife,  to  the  young  mother,  or  to  one  who 
is  opposed  to  the  Woman’s  Vote.  The  story  is  the 
history  of  a  woman,  who  blindly  and  ignorantly 
trusts  to  the  promises  of  an  idle  and  drunken  hus¬ 
band — a  rich  man’s  son,  who  is  allowed  to  vote, — 
to  the  usurious  money-lender,  who  is  allowed  to 
vote, — to  the  criminally  conspiring  lawyer,  who  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  vote,  —  to  the  tricky  real  estate  dealer, 
who  is  .  allowed  to  vote,  and  lastly,  to  grafting 
members  of  the  police  force  (to  whom  she  appeals 
for  protection),  who  also  are  allowed  to  vote. 
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This  book  is  being  published  by  subscription.  Send  $1.25 
to  Isadora  H.  Dix,  1  69  West  98  th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y., 
or  send  your  promise  that  you  will  pay  for  the  book  on 
delivery. 
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The  crowning  attribute  of  lovely  woman  is  cleanliness 

NAIAD 


[Unseen — Naiad  Protects] 

DRESS  SHIELD 

SUPREME  IN 

BEAUTY!  QUALITY!  CLEANLINESS! 

Possesses  two  important  and  exclusive  features.  IT  DOES 
NOT  DETERIORATE  WITH  AGE  and  fall  to  powder  in 
the  dress— CAN  BE  EASILY  AND  QUICKLY  STERIL¬ 
IZED  ;by  immersing  in  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds  only. 

At  the  stores  or  sample  pair  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  PAIR 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co Mfrs. 

101  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


M.  A  O’CONNOR 

PRINTING 

For  Particular  People 

High  Grade  Work  Everything  that 

Reasonable  can  be  done 

Prices,  Prompt  UWjj/ *1  with  type,  ink 
Deliveries  and  paper. 

Publications,  Catalogs,  Club  and  Commercial  Work 


22  North  William  Street 

Manhattan  Borough,  New  York  City 
PHONE,  BEEKMAN  3496 


Patronize  our  Patrons,  Mention  “The  Woman  Voter.” 


Specialties  Make  Home  Dressmaking  Easy 


SAVE  TinE  AND  MONEY 

Shoulder  Forms 


For  High 
Shoulder  Effect 


MTCNTC* 


For  Straight 

Shoulder  Effect 


Improve  looks  and  fit  of 
Shoulders  .  Produce  either 
Straight,  Sloping  or  High 
shoulder  effect. 

Hair  Goth 
Bust  Form 


For  stiffening  of  all  kinds  of 
coats  requiring  it. 

Made  of  best  haircloth  and 
wadding.  Tailor  Pad — Stitched  and 
beautifully  shaped.  No.  618. 

Price,  50  cents. 


.flfV  Improved 
a  Arm  Pad 

Patented 

1/  Itr  A  Useful  Pad,  snrround- 
ing  the  Arm-Scye,  and 
•w  filling  in  the  generally 
hollow  parts  near  the  arm  hole. 
It  has  very  long  overlapping  points 
slightly  padded  for  the  shoulder. 
Made  of  graduating  pieces  of  felt. 
Style  No.  16.  Price,  15  cents. 


Waist  Linings 

Almost  -  finished  - 
fining  made  on  the 
New-principle.  Ready 
for  draping,  boned,  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  basted  seams 
above  boned  portion.  Fits 
beautifully;  cut  on  up-to-date 
patterns.  Open  Front  or  Back. 
Sizes,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
29,30,31,32,33  around  the  waist 
Order  by  the  exact  size  of  your 
waist,  not  of  the  bust.  Made 
in  white,  gray  and  black  best 
percaline. 

Price,  $1.00. 

In  Silk  Corsica,  Price  $3.60  to  $4 


For  Heavy  Coats,  Padded .  No.  60 

For  Lighter  Coats,  Not  Padded...  No.  68 

For  Soft  SUk  or  Velvet . No.  84 

Price  15c.  a  pair' 


Tailor-Made 
Coat-Fronts 

Pat.  Pending 

Made  of  thoroughly 
shrunk,  pure  linen  Tailor  Can¬ 
vas.  White  or  tan.  Reinforced 
with  fine  Hair  Cloth  and  Felt. 
Soft,  pliable  and  firm. 

Made  in  three  sizes : 

Small . for  32  to  34 

Medium . for  36  to  38 

Large . for  40  to  44 

No.  632  with  Felt  Arm  Pad, $1.00 
No.  631  without  Arm  Pad,  85c. 


Silk  Covered 
Collar  Supports 

Guaranteed  Rustproof.  In¬ 
visible.  Pliable.  Heavily 
covered  with  Pure  Silk 
Floss.  No  ends  to  scratch.  Most  Com¬ 
fortable.  Will  support  high  collars 
where  others  fail.  Sold  in  Transparent, 
Sealed  Envelopes  'to  insure  cleanliness. 
Made  in  Black  or  White. 

2,  2X,  2#,  2^,  3,  3 4  inches  high. 

10  cents  a  package  containing  three. 

15  cents  a  package  containing  five. 

aii  Specialties  ate  de¬ 

signed  by  practical  Tailor  and  Dress¬ 
maker,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  at 
represented. 

Beware  of  imitation*.  ^ 

Order  by  name^*^^*^ 
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let.  Pending 


Specialties  are  for  sale  at  Notion  or  Lining  Departments  In  best  stores  throughout  United  States 
and  Canada.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealers,  or  write  direct  to 

Grean  Shoulder  Form  and  Pad  Co.,  327 E.  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


